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PREFACE. 



In the Second Edition of " Noles and Statistics," I have 
avoured to give more information generally about Cinchona. 

In the first part of the Pamphlet I have merely carried on 
for the year 1882, the rough statistics of the importations of 
Cinchona Bark into some of (he leading European Countries, and 
the United States, which I published up to the year 188 1, in the 1st 
Edition, with a few particulars respecting population, &c. The 
barest facts have been unobtainable regarding the importations of 
Quinine and Bark into Russia, Belgium, Denmark, Austria, and 
Portugal. The returns given for Spain, Sweden, and Norway, 
are the only ones I could collect. 

In the Second Part, by the aid of Messrs. Clement Markham, 
and Von Gorkom's Works, and Messrs. Fehguson's Ceylon 
Directory, and Messrs. T. C. Owen and T, N. Christie's Works 
on Cinchona, for the use of which I am much indebted to them 
ail, together with letters in the Pharmaceutical Journal, and other 
sources, coupled with personal knowledge, I have roughly pieced 
together a short history of Cinchona in its wild state in South 
America, and Cinchona in its cultivated state in Bolivia, and the 

,t Indies, and notably in Ceylon, with other particulars regarding 
acreage under cultivation, and prassible Bark requirements 

le World, Stocks, Markets, &c. 
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I have to Ihank the gentlemen connected with the Consulates 
of the different Countries treated, those of our own Board of 
Trade, Messrs. Vow Gehe, & Co., of Dresden, Mr. K. W Von 
GoRKoH, of Baars, Cavaukro Sebastiano Fenzi, oI Florence, 
Mr. PowLKS (late of ihe United States of Columbia), and Mr. D. 
Morris, F. G S., Director of the Botanical Gardens, Jamaica, 
who have all so kindly furnished me with trustworthy data, 

[iefly collected from their Government Returns, which has en- 

' id me lo work out these statistics. 



JOHN HAMILTON, 



i Grkat Tower Strut, 
LONDON. 

NaMB.ier6lh, 1883, 



THE UNITED KINGDOM 




In the year 1882, the imports into the United Kingde 

I amounted to 15, 599,9201155., against 14, 040,096! bs. in the j 

I vious year Bark shows in this year a slight fall in the i _ 

I. value, amounting to [Jd. per lb., all round, partly attributable 

[ in my opinion to Ihe importation of an excessive quantity of 

inferior Bark, such as Twigs, Sweepings, and Dust, which, 

previously, were considered of no particular value. The total 

valueof the imports for 1882, although upwards of one-and-a-half 

I million lbs. more were imported, shows a diminution of £24,281. 

In 1882, the quantity reserved for home use, amounted to 

r 6,63s, 3S2tba., being 354,i44lbs. less than the previous year, 

1 More good Bark, such as renewed crown, Ac, certainly found its 

[ way on the Market in 1862, than had been the case previously, 

I so that although the total in lbs. reserved for home uso shows 

slight falling T)f, we may assume thai a better class of Bark 

, (that is to say), one containing a higher per centage of Alkaloids 

* was retained than has hitherto been the case, especially when we 

find ihat the value of the exports, although in quantity a quarter 

more than the imports do not show a proportionate value at all. 



In 1882— 
Germany 

Holland 

(In transit, for the) 
interior of Europe) j 
France 
Italy 

United States 
Other Countries ii 

eluding Belgium 

1882. 



lbs. 



lbs 



received 924, 112 against 902,944 in iS?^, 



3.S39760 

2,270,016 

1,075,872 

820,848 

330,960 



2,910,320 in 1S81. 

1,084,17a in 1881 

563,136 in rS8i 

1,455,664 in 1881 



The imports from the East Indies, more than two-thirds of 

[ which certainly come from Ceylon, show an increase on the year 

18H1 of 2,6oo,ooolbs. which, it must he remembered, is Bark from 

cultivated Trees. A good deal of this was undoubtedly inferior 

f Twig Bark, as the value shown a considerable fait per lb. The 

imports of 1881, namely, i,864,9i2!bs worth £248,894, equal to 

. 8d. per lb, average were considerably belter in quality than 

' those of 1882, as the 3,363,792tbs were only worth £368,676, 

equal to 2s. 3d. per lb. average. Chili and Brazil seem to have 

increased their exports in 1882, whilst other Countries show a 

slight falling oft. The demand for South American was not so 

constant in 1882 as previously. 
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Table 8. 



BiTE. 




TtfPORTATIOUS. 


YAIUED IT. MTE PER IB. 






lbs. 


£ 




s. d. 


1870 


• • 


2,S35,S68 


218,565 




I 8^ 


1871 


1 • • 


2,356,816 


285,976 




2 s 


1872 


• • 


3,186,512 


285,620 




I 9i 


1873 


• • 


5,121^24 


456,056 




I 9i 


1874 


> • • 


4,723,264 


442,241 




I lOi 


187s 


• • 


4,091,472 


374,150 




I 9l 


1876 


> • • 


2,914,352 


272,154 




I lOi 


1877 


> • • 


. 3,908,800 


402,169 




a 0^ 


1878 


k • • 


6,035,232 


867,376 




2 10^ 


1879 . 


t • • 


6,796,272 


970,333 




2 iij 


1880 


■ • • 


8,917,776 


. 1,183,361 




2 7| 


188 r 


1 • • 


14,040,096 


1.814,501 




a 7 


1882 


» • • 


15,599,920 


1,790,220 




2 3i 


Mean 


Average for twelve ] 


^ears, ending i 


882, 


as. 2;d. 


Peruvia 


in 


Bark Exported 


from the Unite 


d Kingdom. 






lbs. 






£ 


1870 


• • • 


1,431,920 


Valued at 


123,375 


187 1 


• • < 


2,017,344 


..» „ 


„ 


154,180 


1872 


• • 1 


2,132,256 


••• „ 


„ 


224,043 


1873 


• • 1 


3,274,320 


... „ 


„ 


341,64s 


1874 


• • 1 


3,899,952 


• •• „ 


„ 


390,042 


187s 


• • 1 


3,536,400 


„ 


„ 


307,137 


1876 


• • 1 


3,804,080 


... «, 


„ 


391,209 


1877 


% • 1 


2,583^616 


... „ 


„ 


415,450 


1878 


• • < 


4,791,472 


• •• „ 


„ 


... 647,777 


1879 


• • 1 


4,657,296 


... „ 


,, 


649,185 


1880 


• • 


5,415,312 


... „ 


„ 


611,155 


1881 


• • 


7,047,600 


... „ 


„ 


730,050 


1882 


•I 


8,961,568 


... „ 


,» 


903,333 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



i imported. 



I averaged a very 



The total imports of Bark into the United States for the | 
fiscal year, ending June 30lh, 1883, show a considerable falling 
oft in quantity, In fact they are less than any year since 1877, 
To account for this we have merely to look at the importations 
of Quinine Salts into the United States, since the duty was re- 
moved in 1879. 

In 1877/78 up to June 30tb 17,549 ozs. ^ 
1878/79 „ 238,348 „ 

1879/80 „ 716,998 „ 

1 880/8 1 „ 708,851 „ 

1881)82 ,. 794.495 ,. 

The value of the Bark imported in 188 
much lower price per lb. than that of the previous year. The 
United Slates of America derived her supplies for 81/S2 from 16 
different sources, the United States of Columbia being the most 
important, whilst England ranked second. The most noticeable 
feature in the imports of this year is the large supply of Bark 
received from the British East Indies, amounting to 68 55olbs. 
valued at £4,405, against s.ogSlbs., valued at £1,067 '" 'he 
previous year (being the first year of the trade direct with the 
^^ East). 

^^^L Although the stock of Quinine may be heavy in the United 

^^^H States, it is improbable from these returns that ihe stocks of Bark 
^^^F are large, and we my infer by the low average value for the year, 
^^^ that any important stocks that are still on hand consist of inferior 
r Cuprean. Speculation in Bark has not been so rife during this 

I year as previously, so we may hope that the Bark Markets will 

I, soon steady down and become more regular than has been dWi'l 

^^^^ case hitherto. 

^B latle S. 

t 



Importation of Bark into United States.^ 

lbs. £ s, d. 



877 



883 



1,976,016 Valued a 
4,853.006 „ 

6,388,641 „ 

6,014,625 ,. 

4,201,373 
3,706,697 



1 1 2,8g7 1 2 
283,539 o 
416,704 o 
335,622 12 
368,875 o 
246,5 1 3 o 



e per lb- 



Mean Average per lb. for s 



J IS, 3d. 



ks, Peruvian, 


Calisa\T 


elusive. 








1880. 




POLSDS. 


£ 


«, 


<L 


I 


• • • 

2^00 


1 22 


• 




G 


64,^75 


^,543 


16 







258,040 


2U9I 


12 







500 


3 










18,667 


327 


• 








62,300 


AfiVi 


16 







4,259 


200 


4 







349,068 


s 1.787 


12 


1 . 


50 


I 


12 








3,311 



89 o 



n,795 
42,115 

• • • 

4,442 



3,800 



910 

669 

19s 



o 

4 



••• 

• •• 

• • • 



w • • I 

4,746,379 ! 213,848" 8 
442,624 32,656 12 



o 
o 



4S 16 o 



o 
o 



'^'^Khm 12 O 



I 

\ 



,nce. 



ff 



Frov 



1878. 

lbs. 
2,168, 1 SS 

706,391 
379,266 
711,536 






3,965,348 



Engfland 

Columbia or ") 
New Granada J 

Peru 



• • • ' 



Other Countries 



Total ... 



1877. 

lbs. 
883,880 

573,774 
393,811 
227,64s 



2,079,110 



Actual Value. 



881. 



21,352 



1880. 



£438,369 



1879. 



1878. 



1877. 



£390,125 



£356,023 



£211,110 
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FRANCE. 




The Table E which shows the totfil imports of Cinchona 
k into France, and also the amouni kept in the country for its 
own use together with the total value, being for the six years 
ending 1S83, is taken from the French Board of Trade Returns. 
As regards the total imports, large quantities of Bark are received 
in France, doubtless en route to Countries in the interior of Europe. 
The total reached in 1882 shows an increase of 7,984,209 lbs. since 
the year 1877, and nearly 1,300,000 more than in the previous'year. 
Columbia was the country that supplied the largest quantity, 
whilst England exported a large proportion of her importations 
to France, 

A good deal of the extra 3,000,000 lbs. received from 
Columbia since 1880 was doubtless composed of the newly discovered 
Cuprean Bark, which has now flooded the Cinchona Markets for 
nearly three years. With respect to the Bark used by France 
herself the increase in i88z amounts to over three million lbs. 
compared with the consumption of 1877, as will be seen by 
reference to Table F the value in spite of the steady increase 
during those six years is enhanced, and shows a mean average 
of 2s, 8d. per lb. This must either mean a better demand 
for quinine, or a superior quality of bark imported. 

The total used for consumption has increased by nearly 
600,000 lbs., two-thirds of which were apparently supplied by 
Peru, The four quinine manufactories in P'rance are situated as 
follows ; — two in Paris, one at Angenteuil, and one at Ivry. France 
Jus a population of about 37,000,000 and in iSSo, the surplus of 
' s over deaths amounted to 61,840. 

Talils F. 



4 



I 


Consumption of Bark in 


France. 


■ 


lbs. 


£ 




Wf 


. 1,764,500 valued at 21 1,110 


rate per lb. 


%s 


■ 2,97S,88o 


356,023 




1879 


. 2,685467 


390, "2! 


„ 


1880 


. 3,oi7.!S7 


, 438,369 




I88I 


• 4,277,14! 


, 621,352 


„ 


IS82 


. 4,866,081 


649,732 


„ 



Mean Average per lb. for 6 years 2s. 8d. 
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GERMANY. 



The Table G, giving importations of Bark into Germany with 
accompanying values, shows not only more than a four-fold 
increase in quantity of Bark imported since the first year of the 
six noticed, but a very much higher value per lb. during the last 
three years compared with the previous three, which conclusively 
proves a rise in price has in no way checked consumption. 

There are five factories for Quinine making in Germany 
viz., two at Stuttgart, one at Frankfort-on-Maine, one at 
Oppenheim, and one at Brunswick. Germany has an area of 
212,091 square miles. In 1880 the population amounted to 
45,234,061 and the surplus of birihs over deaths was 522,959. 



Tabla 0-. 



STATISTICS of CINCHONA BARK, 
Imported and used in Germany. 





lbs. 


£ 






s. 


d. 


1877 . 


.. 1,430,000^ 


valued at 143,000 


rate per 


lb. 


2 





1878 . 


.. 1,837,000 


192,050 






2 


I 


1879 . 


.. 2,508,000 


„ 285,000 






2 


3i 


1880 . 


.. 3,296,260 


„ 674,235 






4 


I 


I88I . 


.. 4,769,160 


758,730 






3 


2 


1882 . 


.. 5,674,680 


„ 851,202 






3 






Mean average for 6 years 2s. i id. per lb 




mportations of Bark into Italy. 



ygo.oSo lbs. 

1S77 77Sp040 

1878 1,422400 

[S79 1,075,200 

1880 i,Ro7,6So 

fSSi s.546,240 

1882 (roughly) 6,150,000 „ 

It is in this rising and developing country that so much is 
being done in the manufacture and export of Quinine, and Italy 
stands out in strong contrast with Spain, where nc " * * 
manufactories exist, and where the consumption compared with 
ihe population is at present infinitesimal. Doubtiessowing to Italy 
containing large tracts of marshy and feverish localities, 
atienrion of thoughtful men has been especially turned lo the [ 
extension and knowledge of this wonderful febrifuge. 

The area of Italy is 1 14,296 square miles, and 
population at the census of 1881 amounted to 28,452,639, and in 

1880 the surplus of births over deaths is returned at 87,908. 
Although it has been possible to obtain rough data in lbs. through 
analogy of the importations of bark into this country, there is still 
great room for improvement in this respect, and it would be a , 
service to those of the commercial world in general interested i 
bark, if the Italian Board of Trade were to tabulate every I 
importation of Bark, naming the country exporiing it, with the] 
value of the bark, in the same careful way that is done in other 
of the leading countries. I find that a loialof 55 tonsof Quinine were 
manufactured in Italy in 18S2, and taking the average of the bark 

& containing a% of Quinine, the importations would therefore 



I 

1 





_ lave amounied roughly to 6,150,000 lbs., I should almost thii 
the bark imported did not average all round more than i^% of 
Quinine, in which case the number of lbs. would considerably 
exceed those given. As time goes on. and when it becomes more 
known that an extensive fever-tree growing enterprise is going on 
in different parts of the globe, as I have endeavoured to show in 
this work, governments at present scarcely aware of the fact, may 
be induced to take some pains to compile careful and trustworthy 
returns of this important article to the benefit of growi 
nnufacturers, and others. 



The large manufactory in Milan produces 50,000 kilogram! 
(about aj lbs. per kilo.) per annum, and two other smaller 
manufactories produce some few thousand kilograms, miking 
approximate total of 55 tons Quinine per annum. Italy imports a 
good deal of bark direct from Ceylon and India. As much 
■iO'S>872 lbs. were exported from England to Italy in 1882, 
nearly double the exports of the previous year. 



rmy - 

ams^^^ 
iller 1 



The following extract is from the "Times" and shows tl 
^ent necessity for large supplies of febrifuge alkaloid in Ital^ 

" Italy is divided into 69 provinces, of which only 6 ari 
completely free from the scourge of Malaria, while it is fef 

with great severity in 21. It is estimated that 40,000111 

more than lo',''!^ of the army are annually victims, many 
fatally to malaria, and the annual cost of special hospital 
arrangement to meet this, amounts to over 10,000,000 francs, 
The general damage to the whole population from the ravagi 
of this plague must be very great, if we remember that | 
strikes down hundreds of thousands of working 1 
most industrious period of their lives, and that it is the tang^il^ 
cause why so many districts are allowed to remain barren aij 
uncultivated. It is noteworthy that malaria seems to haw 
increased both in extent and intensity with the developemei 
of railways This is attributed to the large excavations whi<4 
are allowed to remain unfilled, becoming in dme 
stagnant pools or marshes. There are some Italian linii 
which have acquired the reputation of being permanent hom 
of malarial fever, so that the strongest constitutions caniiE 
resist its continuous attacks. Hence there is great difScuW 
in securing the supply of personal service necessary ti 
gaps thatare being perpetually made by this insidio 




did noi wish a second edition of these statistics to be 
published, without again trying to obtain some information 
respecting the importation of Bark or Quinine into Spain. 

The following is all I have been able to gather ; and this 
through ihe courtesy of Messrs. G. J. Huelin, Barcelona. 

I. — The importation of Bark into Spain is very small indeed ; 
in fact it has no employment, there being no manufactories of 
Quinine. 



—The consumptio 
is, and 3,000 ditt< 



per annum is about 12,000 bottles of 30 
of aS grams of good fair Quinine. 



3.— Prices range from R40 to ^.2 ^ 8/6 about per bottle of 
30 grams, 7/6 to 8/- per bottle of 28 grams. 

4, — The best marks are Pelletier, Lombard, &c. Duty on 
Quinine 22/6 per kilogram. 

It seems a pity that a grand country like Spain with a 
population of 16^ millions, should now be so far behind other 
countries in the use of this valuable medicine, when she through 
the magnanimity of her famous Countess first introduced what has 
proved to be one of the blessings of the human race, into Europe. 

I find that the progress of population in Spain did not amount 
to more than 75% in the last 100 years, and only increases at the 
rate of \% per annum. The density of population is 
considerably less than half that of Italy, and less than ^ that of the 
Netherlands, 46% of the whole surface of the kingdom is still 
uncultivated. Wherever the nation is most progressive, most 
enlightened, and beat governed, there the records of its commerce 
are most carefully kept, the most reliable imformation readily 
obtainable, and the " Medicine of Civilisation " most sought after. 
There is in Spain an immense field for the extended consumption 
of Bark and Quinine. 
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As in Austria, as in Spain and as in Denmark, r 

is forthcoming respecting direct importation of Bark into Belgium. 

The British Consul at Antwerp in reply to my letter, very 

courteously wrote to me as follows : — 

" In reply to your recent letter I beg to inform you that, 

' " notwithstanding every enquiry, ! am unable to ascertain 
" particulars of the importations of Peruvian Bark into Belgium. 
"Wholesale Chemists here inform me, that what very small 
" quantities they require are imported from the United Kingdotn, 
"and that article is included under the head of "Chemical 
"Produces" in the yearly report of the Antwerp Chamber of 
"Commerce." ^m 

Belgium has an area of 1 1,373 sq^afo miles. The popuIari^H 
in 18S0 was returned at 5,519,^44, equal to 4HS per Bquare mlj^H 
being the densest inhabited country in Europe. The populatidH 
of Belgium has increased very steadily since the eslablishm^H 
of the Kingdom in 1830, when it amounted to barely four miliion^B 
since which it has risen at the rate of 1% per annum, ^ of di^| 
population is engaged in agricultural pursuits, and ^ in trade aajH 
manufactures. In 18S1 the surplusof birthsover deathsamounte^l 
1058,404. The tendency visible in most European countries, ajfl 
agg'lomeration of the people in the larger towns, is also appareivH 
in Belgium, and is particularly showing itself in the capital, whii^H 
numbered on 3 ist Dec. 18S0, 394 940 inhabitants, The above 19 
taken from the Statesman's year-book. fl 

If we compare the surplus of births over deaths, name gj 
58,500 to a population of 5^ millions, with Italy for instance, whldM 
only gives a surplus of births over deaths of 8S,ooo to a poputati^H 
of 28^ millions, one cannot help noting that in spite of the crowdiq^H 
of the population, it must be a vigorous and fertile one, andH 
whether they need febrifuge medicine or not, it is much neglectedB 

A crowded population is usually a poor one, and possibly t^fl 
expensiveness of bark febrifuge at present, debars many fro^| 
benefiting by it even when necessary. This is very much the ca^| 
in England. Doctors often say, if Quinine was only cheaper, ttia^| 
would use double the quantity, ^H 

I note from the export returns of the United Kingdom, dl^| 
Belgium received 281,344 "^^' °^ Bark in 1882, of which ^^M 
^parate record exists in that country. ^H 





I was not surprised to find that if a large and progressive 
country like Austria tabulated no statistics of her bark importatio 
that a small country like Denmark with a population, according tc 
ihe census of i88o, of 1,959.039 with a surplus of births over 
deaths of about 24,000, should likewise keep no record of t 
facts, which would be all important to those eng;aged 
Cinchona trade, and to others thoughtful of the future well being of 
the human race. In answer to my queries the Consul in London 
for Denmark, very kindly sent me the following letter : — 

" After receipt of your letter of the 22nd ultimo,, I v 
"Copenhagen, but I am sorry I cannot give you any definite 
"answer- It seems there are no factories of Quinine in Denmark, 
"and if Peruvian Bark is imported at all in the raw article, ills 
"included under the general appellation of Chemicals in the 1 

Custom's returns, so that no clue can be gained through the 

statistics." 



^^^tatali 



le total area of Denmark is 13,784 square miles. Out of 
iverageof 1000 people, 395 live exclusively by agriculture. 
The increase of population is larger in towns than in the country 
districts, averaging in the former lo'zg^^^, and in the latter only 
5-99% iu the course of 15 years. Even amongst this small 
population one would suppose that febrifuges were more or less 
required, and as knowledge and intercourse with other countries 
extend more, attention will probably be directed by medical men 
to a more general use of Quinine and Bark, and perhaps to the 
opening of Quinine manufactories in that country. 



I 
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RUSSIA. 



I was unable to obtain any information respecting Bark 
importations into this Country. H. M. Consul at St. Petersburg 
kindly made enquiries for me, but found that Drugs of every 
description imported into Russia are classed under one head. 
Russia certainly imports large quantities of Quinine, but no 
records of the. actual amount are kept. 

The area of the Country is 8,387,816 English square miles, 
with a Population of 98,297,407 : — 12 persons to a square mile. 

The Population progresses at an average increase of 781,000 
a year. The great majority of the population of Russia are 
devoted to Agricultural occupations, and dwell in Villages spread 
thinly over the vast area of the Empire. According to recent 
enumerations there are but 23 Towns containing more than 
50,000 inhabitants. 

In this country therefore, an immense field will eventually 
open out for the use of febrifuges, and it is to be hoped that before 
long, detailed accounts of the Bark and Quinine importations for 
each year, may be available for those collecting statistics on these 
articles. 
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SWEDEN & NORWAY. 



Sweden with its 4^ millions inhabitants, increasing 50,000 
per annum, and Norway with its 2,000,000 inhabitants, at present 
import but insignificant quantities of Bark, which shows that no 
local factories can exist in these countries. In reply to my letter, 
the Consul in London kindly ascertained for me that in 1877, 
some 247lbs. were imported, in 1878, 8ilbs., in 1879, iilbs., 
and in 1880, 3381bs., and for 1881, 1882 no record was at hand. 

It is very evident that although they may receive their supplies 
of febrifuge in the manufactured article, no demand at present 
exists for the raw article. There is no reason why eventually a 
factory should not be opened in either Country, to supply all 
local needs, in the same way as one has been opened in the 
Netherlands, a country containing a considerably smaller 
Population. 
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AUSTRIA HUNGARY. 



In this country at present, all importations of Bark and 
Quinine are classed under the heading of " Drugs," so that no 
imformation regarding them is obtainable. 

Out of a total Population of 37,786,206, according to the 
the Census of 1880, 22,144,244 belong to Austria, and 15,642,002 
to Hungary. The increase of Population in Austria Hungary 
has not been large in recent years, owing to a very high rate of 
mortality among the Population. In 1880 the surplus of births 
over deaths in Austria proper, amounted to 156,961, and in 
Hungary to 68,412. Amongst such a dense Population there 
must be ample scope for an extended use of Febrifuge Medicine. 

It is to be regretted that the Austrian Govenment do not 
organize special Board of Trade returns, like those of France, 
England, and America. 



PART II 



History of Cinchona and South American 
Barks, with some account of the eelebrateci 
Cuprean Bark. 



The fact that a gfood deal in connection with the history of 
Khona, is perhaps vague and unknown to many who may 
not have had their attention driwn to an important work, entitled 
" Peruvian Bark," by Mr. Clement Mahkham, and other literature 
and information on the same subject, which have appeared from 
time to time in Colonial and Medical journals, has induced me to 
write the following' short essay in the Second Edition of " Notes 
and Statistics of Cinchona," I first wish to acknowledge, the very 
great assistance in carrying out this purpose, I have derived from 
Mr. Markhah's book, and from letters, and extracts published in 
the Ceylon Observer, and Tropical Agriculturist, 

Until quite recently, the very name " Cinchona " was com- 
paratively unheard of, and now, not only is the name, but the 
knowledge that it is the celebrated Quinine producing Tree, 
familiar, where one would have expected entire ignorance on the 
subject. Furthermore, the question is frequently asked, — is it 
right to spell it Chinchona or Cinchona ? The origin of the name, 
is not so widely known perhaps as it should be. As early as 163S, 
the Countess of Chinchon, Wife of the Governor of Peru, when 
apparently dying, from a severe attack of fever, was cured by the 
administration of the Bark sent down to her at Lima by an Indian. 
LiNNEUs the great Botanist of the 18th century, wishing to honour 
the Countess's memory, called the Tree "Cinchona," instead of 
Chinchona, mistaking the spelling ; unfortunately he died before 
he could correct his error. So universal has it become now to 
spell it without ihe (h), that probably, in time, the (h) will become 
^tirely obliterated. Lady Ana de Osorio, Da-ii^bXE^ qS. 
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Marquis of Astorga, the head of an old Castilion family^ was 
born in 1599 ^^^ married, first Don Luis de Velasco, but was 
left a widow at nineteen. See married then the Count of Chincon, 
and lived some years with him in Peru. On her return to Spain, 
she brought with her supplies of Bark, with which she cured 
many cases of Ague in her native Country ; and eventually, the 
Bark was disseminated through Europe by the Jesuits, hence the 
names of **Jesuit^s Bark," and ** Countess' Powder." 



The Town of Chinchon, is in the South East corner of the 
province of Madrid, 24 miles from the town of Madrid. The ruins 
of the old Castle built by the celebrated Countess' Father-in-law 
in 1590, are still standing. The present Count of Chinchon, who 
owns this property, resides in Italy, but is not of that family, which 
is now extinct. 



The Cinchona region of South America, extends from Bolivia, 
to the Forests of Columbia, a distance of 1,500 miles. The 
Cinchona Plant has never been found in any part of the world 
beyond the limits already described. This region should be 
divided into five sections, each distinguished by the particular 
variety of Cinchona Tree found therein. — 

• 

I. The Loxa region, with its officinalis or crown Barks. 

II. The Red Bark, or succirubra region on the Western 

slopes of Chimborazo in Ecuador. 

III. The Columbian region in the United states of Columbia 

with its soft Columbian or Calisaya de Santa Fe (a 
variety of C. Lancifolia), its Carthagena (C. Cordifolia), 
its l^itayo and Cuprean Barks. The last is not of the 
true Cinchona genus as will be explained hereafter. 

IV. The Huanuco region in Northern Peru yielding Grey 

Barks. 

V. The Calisaya or Yellow Bark region in Bolivia and 
Southern Peru. 

Cinchona Bark contains several alkaloids besides Quinine, and 
each of the above named regions produces its special variety, 
noted more for one alkaloid than another. 



An easier classification would be as follows : — 



■. Officinalis (Crown Bark), or " Black " Bark as it is d 
cribed in Jamaica, rich in Quinine. 



Succirubra, or "Red" Bark, rich in Cinchonidine. 



Columbian Barks , — 

(a) "Soft" Suchas Columbian (C, Lancifolia),and 
Carthagena (C. Cordifolia), both rich in Qui 

{6) " Hard " Suchas, Pitayo, rich in Quinidine, and 
Cuprean, althoug^h not a true Cinchona, con- 
taining Quinine, Quinidine, Cinchonine, and the 
new alkaloid Cinchonanine in some c 



HuaoucQ (C. Nitida, C. Micrantha and C. Peruviana ) 
or " Grey " Bark, rich in cinchonine. 



II Quinine and a 



, OFFICINALIS grows in the forests round Loxa, a small Town 
on the lofty slopes of the Andes near the modern republic 
of Ecuador, from 6ocx3 to 8000 ft. above the Sea, with a 
mean temperature between fW and 65° Fahr. in a moisl 
climate. This Bark was reserved for the use of the Sovereign 
at Madrid, and his household exclusively ; hence the name of 
" Crown Bark." This species, although it grows to a great 
height, never attains much thickness. It has small leaves, 
and the bark is of a rough nature. The usual yield of the 
large quills is 3'S %* and its present value in London market 
ranges from lod. to i/io per lb. Scarcely any has been 
offered for sale for a long time now. C. Officinalis was for 
■ * d known, ; " ' 



many years 1 
other Bark 1 
I Bark (Varr Bonplandiana) ihat iheCounless ofChinchonwas 



t with i 



It was with this 



• Howard's Nueva quinoiogii de Pavon, 



UCCIRUBRA (or Red Bark), is found on the Western slopes of 
Mount Chimborazo, and has been known in the European 
markets for about a century. Stout tall Trees of this variety 
have been found at an elevation of Sooo feet, but its natural 
habitat is lower. It may roughly be described as the largfe 
crinkled leaved, straight stemmed, smooth bark species. 
The alkaloids, chiefly Cinchonidine, range up to 9 %- Its 
value in London ranges from j/- to g/6 per lb. for thick flat 
bark, and quills from 2/- to 6/6 per lb., according to quality. 

piFT COLUMBIAN (C. Lancifolia or Calisayad© Santa Fi) is' 
found in the forests of the Caqueta, on the elevated table 
lands North of the Tunjo, in the United Slates of Columbia, 
at an elevation of 7000 feet to io,jOo feet above the sea. 
The river Caquetd is a great alfluent of the Amazon, 
a tall slender tree growing to a great height in ratheK 
swampy land. The bark resembles Beech Bark and doa 
not crack. Its nature is very friable and it loses less ii 
weight than any other bark. Its value is, good to fine, 2/; 
to 3/-; ordinary to fair, Sd. to 2/- per lb. 
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CARTHAGENA (C. Cordifolia) another variety of Soft Columbian, ■ 
grows on the edge of the Magdalena Valley, Eastward of 
Fopayan, The general height of the tree is from 40 feet to 
50 feet, with a diameter of ij feel to 2 feet, equal to about 
twice the thickness of a tree of similar age of the Sof 
Columbian variety. It is valued at, fair to fine, i/i to 2/4I, 
ordinary, 4d. to 1/- per lb. 

HARD PITAYO has its habitat in the Slates of Cauca, borderinj 
on Ecuador, round the village of Sj Ivia, which is the centre 
the Pitayo region, alxjut 8,000 ft. above the Sea, Trees are 
found up to 9,700 ft. elevation The Pitayo climate is similar 
to that of the Loxa Cinchona forests, There are 3 kinds of 

E Pitayo bark, namely. Yellow Bark. Red Pinion Bark, and 
Pinonamarilla Fina, The present value of Hard Pitayo is from 
sd, to 1/10 per lb. 



lANUCO (or Grey Bark) is found in the forests to the North' 
of Lima, on the mountain range of Carpis. The mountain 
called San Cristoral de Cocheros is the centre of this bark 
district. The species, C. Micrantha, and C. Peruviana, both 
grow to a verj- large size, some being 30 inches in diameterj 
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and 70 feet in height. Cinchona Trees are said to require ] 
a large quantity of potash for their full development, and as 
the soil in this district contains it in large quantities, it ac- 
counts for the huge size attained by the trees here. The 
species C. Nitida, is found at a higher elevation, up to about 
7,000 ft., whereas the two orber kinds are from 4,000 ft. to 
5,000ft. C. Micrantha, yields 2-7 % of Cinchontne (itspre- 
dominating alkaloid), and is much sought after for the 
Russian market, C. Nitida, a very lofty tree, yields 2*2 % of 
Cinchonine, C. Peruviana grows at a lower elevation and 

S'elds 3 % of Cinchontne and Cinchonidine. According to 
OWAKB, .Quinine has also been found in samples of Gr^ 
bark. The nominal value in the London market for Grey 
HuanucOfisfrom 7d. to t/4perlb. 



LJSAYA (or Yellow Bark), is found in Bolivia and Southern I 
, ; when the Bark is cut, a yellow gummyiuatter trickles I 
out, hence the name. There are several varieties of thJB ' 
kind. The ordinary Calisaya Vera, gives 3'8 % of pure ' 
Quinine, whilst the valuable species introduced into Java 
by Mr. Ledgek, and called after him, Ledgerjana, yields ^ 
much as 10 % of pure Quinine. A new variety called 
Calisaya Verde, promises to outvie any previous kind known, 
as the tree grows rapidlyand thickly, and gives an enormous 
yield of Quinine. The Bolivians, themselves, are cultivating 
this variety now, and doubtless in a few years, it will make , 
an important addition to the South American Bark trade. 
The quotations in the London market are — 



Calisaya, flat 



PREAN BARK, This bark is so named from the dull coppery 
colour of its external surface, and is obtained not from a true 
Cinchona tree, but from a neighbouring genus named Remijia. 
Although a proportion of this bark collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Bucaramanga in Santander has been quiedy put on 
the market for some years, it was not till quite recently that 
the secret of the existence of a valuable bark containing Quinine 
was divulged. This led to the discovery of large quantities 
of these trees on the Columbian Cordilleras, and very soon I 



the market became over-stocked wilh Cuprean Ran 
spile of this, however, the price of Quinine has not been 
greatly affected. Had it net been for this counteracting 
influence, unprecedented rates must have ruled for all the 
other kinds of bark, and Quinine would have been selling 
a fancy price. 



The chief points to be noticed in connection with the Cuprean 
trees, are first and foremost, that they are not true Cinchonas, 
that their bark contains a larg^e percentage of Quinidine (a rare 
alkaloid), that there is no trace of Cinchonidine (found largely in 
nearly all other barks), in the bark, and lastly, that some 
trees of this variety yield a new alkaloid "Cinchonanime." The 
bark is extremely dense, and like Pitayo and Calisaya, sinks 
in the water. The tree is bushy by nature, and the yield of 
Quinine is from o up to 3^ per cent. There are two species of 
Remijia growing plentifully ; one in the Corderilia of the Andes 
which extends to the great plains of the Orinoco, South of the 
Bogota, running from a low elevation up to 3,S00 feet, called 
botanically R. Fedunculata ; the other in the valley of the Mag- 
dalena River in the States of Antioquia and Santander on low 
lands, called botanically R. Purdieana. Both grow in warm< 
[-.and drier situations than real Cinchonas. 



he I 



There are still some doubts about the variety that yields thel 
Cinchonanime alkaloid, but it is supposed to be of the R. Purdieana | 
species, tending slightly towards the Cascarilla genus, which haSr J 
alkaloids at all. 



A great similarity exists in the trees of the two kinds of 
Remijia. In both the bark is hard, compact, dense, smooth 
inside, with a wine red tint, and the fracture is not fibrous. 
Cinchonime Bark is of a lighter colour, heavier, more compact, and 

lore filled with red resinous colouring matter, with homsfB 

nocture. 



The following are analyses by M. Arn.^ud (Cupreas should 
therefore be divided into four sections). — Firstly, "Old Cupreas," 
found in the neighbourhood of Bucaramanga, and which have 
been on the market for some time, but are now getting scarce. 



L Analysis. II. An. 
■ Kemijia Pedunculata ... Quinine ... r6o i 

Quinidine... -47 

Cinchonine -54 

E Secondly, " Northern Cupreas " recently discovered. 

I. Analysis. II. Analysis 

JRemijia Pedunculata ... Quinine ... -39 

Quinidine... -36 

Cinchonine 72 

"hirdty, "Southern Cupreas," 

I. Analysis. II. Anj 

Hemijia Purdieana ... Quinine ... r3S 

Quinidine... '48 

Cinchonine '99 






Fourthly, " Cinchonanime Cuprea." 

This bark is collected near Antioquia, on the other side of the 
Mag'dalena River. The Sulphate of Quinine obtained from 
Cuprean Bark crystallises very well. The fact of finding Quinine 
in trees of another genus to Cinchona, although important, is 
rendered less so by the comparative poverty of a good deal of 
the bark. So little was known of Cuprean Barks until quite 
recently, that Mr. Clement Markham makes no mention of them 
at all in his exhaustive work, published in 1880, The particulars 
herein stated I have mostly gathered from the paper by Monsieur 
Jose Triana, published in the "Pharmaceutical Journal" re-pub- 
lished in the "Tropical Agriculturist" for July 1882, and from 
8 paper read before the Union Scientifique des PharmacJens de 
ince (also re-published in the T. A, for November.ii 
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The value of the above bark rangres from yd. to 2/-, It is 
conveyed from Bucaramanga to the Port of Ocana, and from 
thence to Baranquilla. From a pamphlet published on the com- 
merce of New Granada in 1831, it appears that the first regular 
exportation of the barks of Santa Fe took place in the year 1802, 
Although previously some remittances were received from the 
Royal Estate and private hands in Bogotd, which through the 
ignorance and supersiiiion of the natives, were condemned to 
the flames The amount exported in 1802 did not reach 2CX),00olbs. 
In 1803, double this amount was exported. In 1804, according 
to the Custom House statistics at Carthagena and Santa Martha 
(near Sierra Nevada), the exports for Curaccas and Spain reached 
nearly i ,ooo,ooolbs., while li million lbs. collected during the 
years 1803 and 1804, were detained on account of the disturbed 
state of the country. After the war another joo.ooolbs, was 
extracted. In 1831 the trade had almost become obsolete, o win] 
to the depreciation of the quality by mixing good bark witi 
although others attribute it to the falling off of the demand. 



Great facilities will soon be available for transporting bark 
from the new Cuprean districts, as a new line of Railway is being 
constructed from Ciicuta, to a point on the River Zulia, which 
flows into the Gulf of Maracaibo, so that bark from the district 
neighbouring San Hos6 de Cucuta, will find a much readier and 
cheaper outlet than it has experienced hitherto, having been 
carried over the mountains to Bucaramanga, and from thence 
down the River Magdelena to Savanilla or Baranquilla. Besides 
the above Railway and that of Panama, there are several lines 
in construction, amongst which is one to connect the rich and fertile 
' of the Cuca with "Buenaventura" on the Pacific coast 
ine between Savanilla and Barranquilla has been 
r some years. 
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The Republic of Columbia in 1831 was divided into th) 
)arate independent Republics, viz. . " Ecuador," " Venezuela, 
1 " New Granada ;" the latter continued under a Central 

fovernment until 1 8^7-58, when the Federal form was adopted 
the country was divided into eight States. In 1862, one en 
e States was divided into two, so that now there are nine Stat^ 
n as the " United States of Columbia." The following is a 
^tement of the population of each State according to the last 
fnsus taken in 1871, also the Capital towns of each State, wit^ 
; na£!Kf ijf ,^^ Rivers or Coast on whi^h they are^iUa^. 



loasti^^H 
thro^^H 



I States. Population. 



Capitals. 



, 365,974 ... Mertellin, on the River "Medellin." 
. 241,704 ... Cartagena, on the Atlantic Coast. 

, 482,874 ... Tunja, on the River "Tunja." 
• 435i077 ... Popayan, on the River Molino. 



^^^^Bigdalejia ... 8s,2S5 -•■ Santa Marta, onthe Atlantic Coast. ] 

Panama ... 220,542 ... Panama, on the Pacific Coast. 

Santander ... 425.42? ■.. Socorro, on the River Suarez. 



ndinamarca 409,602 ... Bogota (on the River San Augustin I 
and San Francisco), Capital of the I 
Republic aUo. 



Tolima , 



, 230,891 ... Neiva, on the River Magdalena. 



Te 



'■} S3,467 



The foregoing is a general survey of Cinchona in its native 
habitat, with a rough generalisation of the particular species 
found in each region, and which it was necessary to co 
before dealing with the cultivated barks. A fear lest the native 1 
supply should fail, owing to the reckless and destructive manner 1 
of obtaining the Bark by the Indians, induced European I 
Communities to direct their attention to the introduction of the * 
valuable kinds Into localities favourable to their cultivation. 
1854, the Dutch Government introduced several young plants 
successfully into Java, and that combined with the more recent 
" itroduction of a most valuable kind (a. CalisayaJ by Mr. Ledgex, 



n 
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which has succeeded marvellously, places Java at the head of the 
enterprise as regards quality of trees in the East. Between 1S3S 
and 1842, the late Sir Robert Christison, backed by Dr. Forbks 
RoTLB, urged in a memorial addressed to the East India Company, 
the advantage of trying cultivation in India, but nothing of any 
consequence was done, until Mr. Clements R. Maxkhah headed an 
expedition to South America in 1S61, to obtain young trees and 
convey them to India. The great difficulties he surmounted to 
carry out his object is fully explained in his own work. He finally 
succeeded in establishing plants in 3 different parts of India ; viz., 
in Darjeeling or British Sikhim, in the Neilgherries, and in Burmah, 
at this time plants were also sent by him to the Government 
Gardens at Hakgalla in Ceylon. Full informadon will be found 
as to the progress of Cinchona cultivation in each of these centres, 
under the heading of the countries mentioned, including the latest 
particulars of the enterprise in Jamaica, Bolivia; Java, and Mexico, 
all parts of the world where the Quinine tree is grown and treated 
artificially, will then have been dealt with. 



CEYLON. 
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In this island so vigorous and determined have been tl 
efEorts of the Planters to develope the new enterprise, that the 
production o£ Ceylon Cinchona Bark has already affected the old 
lines of the Bark trade, formerly entirely dependent on supplies 
from South America. The excellence of the quality, and the 
unexpected quantity already exported, have much surprised 
conversant with (he subject ; and there are reasonable g'rounds for 

:ctin|f, that a great future is in store for growers of this 

kbie product. 



It was not till [870 that Planters beeran to turn their attention 
other products besides the cultivation Coffee Arabica, for which 
Ceylon is so justly famous, and although previous to that date 
many Cinchona trees had been planted, very little thought or 
attention was paid to extending the supply. From 1S70 to 1S75 
a good number of Officinalis and Sucdrubra trees were sprinkled 
about the coffee plantations amongst the coffee trees, and it was 
found, that where they were kept lopped, they in no way interfered 
with the growth of the coffee. It is however during the last seven 
years, especially the last four of the seven, that the great impetus 
has been given to the growth of this profitable tree, and now there 
ijsnot a coffee estate in Ceylon, that has not a fair proportion of 
l^lchona, as well as coffee trees. 
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In Ceylon the varieties chiefly grown are Officinalis, 
Succirubra, Hybrid Robusta, (a cross between Officinalia ; 
Succirubra), Ledgeriana, and Calisaya. The two latter seem t 
require special climates, and do not succeed everywhere; and of^ 
all species named. Officinalis is by far the most delicate, and in 
many localities dies ofi" in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4.th year in a most 
vexatious manner. Succirubra and Hybrid Robusta seem to be 
the most reliable kinds therefore to cultivate, and they can be 
1 very profitably over a wide area. The ^tQ&ts. fea^a ' 
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Officinalis, where successfully grown however, are more important 
than those from Succirubra, and Hybrids. Ledgeriana is by fcur 
the most valuable kind of all, as it yields a percentage of Quinine 
up to 1 4' 50%, (returns of an analysis of 5 J year old trees from 
Yarrow Estate), at present there is very little mature Ledgeriana 
in the country. Calisaya Bark, frpm one on two Estates, (notably 
Stellenbourg) has proved of considerable value, yet in most cases 
gives very disappointing results. 



The main point to be observed is, that there are no 
Governipent plantations in Ceylon as there Are in India. The 
wjliole enterprise is in private hands, vet it must be re^embece^i 
that the plants were first established under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. THWArrE§, in the Government G;ardeiis .^t 
'IJakgalla, Sj20o ft. above the Sea, in 1861. Froip ^hese gar4eiis 
the, Planters were supplied,. and by 1877, a tot^l of 5)5QQ,QQip 
plants had been distributed. In that year it w<is (wJlcvilated tlj^t 
1,578 acres were then under Cinchoim ciiltiyation. 'Mr. Thwai^T^ 
■in his report gives 3,000 plants as the total of CiwcUppas igi ^ 
Ceylon in 1862. 



In Fbrouson's Directory, the following is computed as >tbe 
area placed under cultivation since 1*867 to i88la — 



J867 1869 1S7P 1S72 



50 acres. 100 acres. 200 acr^. 500 acres. 



1873 1874 1875 1876 



1,500 acre3. 2,000 acres. 3,000 ^cres. 4^2po .acres 



1877 1878 1879 I^^O 



5,578 acres. 10,000 acres. 20poo acres. $3.6^ acres. 



This is up to the date of the publication of the Directory,' 

but even after allowing for trees dying out, and being uprooted; 
as has been the case in many instances, it would be safe to compute 
at least another 5,000 acres as having been planted up in each 
year, in 1881 and 1882, and this would bring the planted area up 
to, say 43,500 acres. From the* careful manner in which the 
compilers of the Directory have drawn out their Statistics, I con- 
sider they may be taken as correct as it is possible to malte them 
under the circumstances, and if, as they estimate the number of 
trees likely to come to maturity over an area of ^3,500 acres, will 
be 50,000,000, on 43,500 acres the number of mature trees will 
eventually amount to 65,000,000, and if as is shown from the 
Exports, over 3 000,000 lbs, (a good deal of this was twig and branch 
bark it should however be stated) could be harvested over about 
15,000 acres (that is taking half the total acreage of 1878 and 
1879. as only a proportion of the trees planted in 1879 would 
have j-ielded a return by 1882), it stands to reason unless 
unforeseen diseases spring up, that when 3 times the acreage 
comes into yield, with the original acreage more prolific, and all 
the advantages of shaving the trees twice in the year, upwards of 
3, times the amount of Bark exported in 1882 namely 3 ,000,000 lbs,, 
will be exported say by 1887. I should calculate the future yield 
from Ceylon roughly as follows : — 
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1883 1884 1885 

00,000 lbs. 7,000,000 lbs. 7,500,000 lbs. 



1886 

8 000,000 lbs. 



1887 

10,000,000 lbs. 



which is equal to a 3'ield of 330 lbs. {a very moderate estimate J 
' which I Iiave increased 20 lbs. an acre more elsewhere) per ac 
over 43.500 acres. A large proportion of this Bark will be i 
newed and consequently of more considerable value. 



1 cannot do better than quote here Mr. P. N. Christis 
I tible at the end of his prize essay on Cinchona cultivation. 

Table of what may be ooneidered fidi avBrage jiddg in qnantitieB of E 
and Sulphate of Quinine. 





Yield in Shavings per Tre*. 


Yield Shavingil 


4Yea«, 


Quinine. 


lY^n. 


Quinine. 




At 


S 

3 
5i 

5 


I-2S 

2,2S 
200 

6-00 


Ounce, 

H 

8 
J4 

13 


2-25 

3-50 
3SO 
8.00 


250 
180 
250 
250 


Ib>. 

560 

4SO 
700 
600 






Ledgeriana 



I have purposely estimated the yield per acre very low, as 
even in four years from now, there will be a great number ot 
young plants from supplies, where the older trees have failed, 
giving no returns at all on the acreage, and perhaps hundreds of 
acres which may have died out, having; proved themselves., 
unsuitable for Cinchona growing, will be planted up with othi 
products. Mr. Christie states :— "It must also be rememben 
" that a dozen years hence, there will be very few of 1 he' Cinchonas' 
" which now exist in the country alive, and that unless fresh clearings' 
"are opened, the Ceylon production of Bark having reached the 
"maximin, say 3 years hence will begin to fall." I can see no 
reason to concur with him in either stalement. If in Ceylon the 
cultivation was going on entirely in clearings, it is possible then 
the trees would die out by the acre, but ihe peculiarity of Ceylon 
Cinchona culiivation is, that it is on land planted with another 
product like coffee, that the success is the most marked. I think 
myself we shall have to look far into the future to fix the year, 
when the maximum yield of the Island shall have been reached. 
Although new clearings actually may not be opened, an immense 
deal of land already opened with coffee, has yet to be planted up 
with Cinchona as well as lea. I quite agree with him when he 
stales,— "That those now only opening Cinchona estates, have as 
good a prospect before them as the earlier culiivators had." 



/e&.^^J 



WA few notes about starting, and cultivating- Cinchona may be 
aiil here, and as Mr. Christies' work is the latest published on 
the subject, I have availed myself of some of his experience. 
Carefully selected ripe seed (seed from shaved trees is not con- 
sidered good) of the variety which it has lieen decided to plant, 
should be gathered from mature trees, and placed in beds of finely 
sifted mould under cover. These beds will require constant 
attention to ensure success. In about four months, the seedlings 
will be ready to be pricked out into roughly covered nurseries, and 
in the course of a few months will be ready fortransplanting into 
the clearing, or amongst the other products already growing. 

A difference of opinion exists about the desirability of cutting 
holes for these plants, but in most cases something of a hole is 
prepared before the transplanting takes place. Plants are also 
raised from suckers with considerable success. As regard land 
suitable for Cinchona. I cannot do better than quote from Christie's 
prize Essay. 



"In considering the best way to drain, plant, and lop, much 
" depends on whether we have the Cinchona only to think of, 
"or whether the Coffee has also to be considered. There 
" is little doubt that Cinchona is more suited to be a companion to 
" Coffee or Tea than a separate cultivation, and in most instances, 
"a good Coffee soil is also a good Cinchona soil, A deep, friable, 
" and rather gritty or quartzy soil on a fairly steep hill side, ts 
" what Cinchona delights in, and at high elevations Cceteris Paribus, 
"an Eastern aspect is much to be preferred. I find depth of soil 
" far more important than richness, but often the two conditions 
" go together. In new soil the growth of the individual trees is 
" very much better than in Coffee soil, but the death rate is so 
" much greater, that 1 rather think the yield per acre on fairly 
"good Coffee soil, would equal that of a clearing. For quality of 
" Bark, I would give the preference to the clearing, for in a series 
" of analyses taken from trees of different sides of a ravine, 1 found 
'• Ihat the trees growing on the one side, where the soi' was very 
"good, averaged i % alkaloids more than fhe trees on the other 
" side where the soil was poor and thin. Cinchona Land, which 
" is always severely undulating, should be drained, and on exposed 
"parts the trees should be staked," 



The old plan of coppicing the tree to obtain the harvest, has 
I succeeded in most cases by the new process of shaving the 



e bark, which renews agBio in some four to six months tim 
_giviiig a renewed Bark of twice the'\"alue of the original ] __ 
owing to the increase of valuable alkaloids. After shaving, it H ■ 
necessary to place some covering round the tree, such as grass, 
rags, or paper. This process (hardly yet in vogue for two years), 
promises success in some localities, and on trees not too young, 
-but some planters think the old process of coppicing will be 
Ragain reverted to in preference. The greaf advantage of shaving 
*U, operations can be commenced on trees that would not pay to 
coppice, so that the Cinchona grower has not to lie out of his 
money so long as formerly. Uprooting the trees for market 
purposes has been abandoned, as it is found, Cinchona cannot 
be grown twice on the same land mth any success. From 
four years old trees, about Solbs. of wet Bark can be harvested 
by acooly, and this dries down to a third. Bark can be harvested 
in any season, except in the monsoon months, from June to end 
of August, and is dried in the sun. Mr. Christie says '' opinions 
"*' differ as to bow much Bark can be shaved from a tree, and 
r how often the operation can be repeated without injury to the 
r tree. The Nilgri trees have been barked seven or eight times, 
" and are reported to be very heal thy , but they are twenty years old." 
He further says, " manuring Cinchonas has hardly been tried to 
" a sufficient extent to judge of its merits. Trees that are to be 
" shaved again and again, will require manuring beyond doubt, 
" and more attention will have to be given to this subject." 
Some say, shaving hide bound trees, releases the sap. It is quite 
possible the Cinchona of the future in Ceylon will be nothing 
but " Hybrids," from cross fertilization, 

This short account of operations in Ceylon should convey 
mme idea, not only to the minds of those not actually acquaint^ 
'pith Ceylon, yet still interested in the country for various 
"reasons, but also to the general observer of matters relating to 
Cinchona, that a great and intelligent impetus has been given to 
this arboriculture, which bids feir to revolutionize the Bark 
trade of the world for a time. The following are the exports of 
Bark from Ceylon for the Commercial season, dating from 1st 
October to 30th September in each year. ^ 

lbs. 

1S82 — 1883 September 30th 6,925,595 

1881— i88a 3.099,89s 

1880 — 1881 1,207,720 

1879—1883 i,io8,5i8 

1878-1S79 373,511 



1 



iclo (Dec. 3rd, iSSj.) 



1877—1878 September 30th 

.876-1877 

1875— 1S76 

1874— 187s 



Ibi. 
'73.497 

56,589 

16,084 

18,7JI 



Owing to the heavy depression in Ceylon from the failure 
of ihe Coffee crops for so many seasons in succession, the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring investments in Cinchona and Tea properly 
are exceptional, as the country is all opened up, and merely 
requires capital to carry its new products into bearing-, The 
following is taken from the Report of ihe Director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens, Ceylon, for 1882. 

" The enormous advance in the cultivation of Cinchona fully 
"justifies one in considering it, at present, as the foremost product 
"of Ceylon. In some of the older districts C. Succirubra on 
'■ numerous estates, is now completely supplanting the Coffee, which 
" is allowed gradually to go out of cultivation, as the former grows 
" up amongst it. There is little, or no fear of an excess in pro- 
"duclion of Bark of the best qualities here, but il is otherwise with 
" the poorer sorts, and il is with these from the planting point of 
" view, production may be overdone. It is pretty evident that we 
" are approching ihe time when the almost exclusive estimation of 
"Quinine most give way before the evident advantages of employing 
"the mixed alkaloids. Foreign manufactures have already 
" appreciated the great market opening before them : — thus 
"the Quinine Manufactory at Frankfort- on -Maine, makes vast 
"quantities of Sulphate of Cinchonidine for export lo the United 
" States, at a price from ^rd to ^th that of Quinine Sulphate, 
" and growers should not be unprepared for the change. This, 
" when it comes, will not be disadvantageous to Ceylon planters with 
" their large acreage of C. Succirubra, the proportional value of 
" which lo other Barks will rather be increased. How great a 
"demand for a febrifuge drug exists in the East, maybe gathered 
" from the subjoined extract from a report on the trade of Kana- 
" gawa, Japan, by Consul Enslie . — 
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** That the consumption of Quinine is not so large as might be 
" expectQC^ is due to the fact that the tH&lk of the population in 
** Japan, is loo poor to pay for such an expensive drug, and the 
''cheaper Cinchona alkaloids are sold in place of it. English 
"made Quinine does not appear in this market; that prindpally 
" imported is prepared in Milan. Then comes German, and after 
" that Pelletier's Muriate of Cinchonine, which is imported in large 
"quantities." 



Every month almost brings forward some fresh information 
about Cinchona cultivation, and at present, variations are so 
frequent and important, as regards methods of planting, harvest- 
ing, &c., together with a most fluctuating market, any errors I 
may have made in this short account, I trust will be regarded 
with leniency. 



Government plantatioas are established in th'-ee parts ot I 
India, an-] have a total of 3382 acres, situated as follows: Dar- 
Jeeling 2344 acres, Madras Presidency 838 acres, and Burmah 50 
acres. The private plantations in Darjeelin? comprise some 1800 
acres, and in the Madras Presidency some 5000 or 6000 acres. 
In both regions private enterprise promises to become extensive. 
The total number of plants in the Neilgherrie Government 
(^rdens in 1882 amounted to 3,9'i3,287, and the yield of Bark to 
Iil2,053lbs; which shoul<l yield a profit of £33 per acre i 



The Neilgherrie Bark i 
Renewed Crown 

Mossed 

Natural 

Renewed Red.., 

Mossed 

Natural 



lalysed as follows : — 
S-57 Q'^" 
4-06 
3'o6 
3-04 
171 
128 



Makkham says, in bis work published in 1880 : "' The whole 
"extent of cultivation on the three plantations, is 848 acres. The 
"yield of Bark will eveniually be 391,666 lbs. a year, valued at 
"^St),ao8 per annum. The expenditure is £5000; so the net 
"annual profit will be consi<lerable." This was written before 
the importance of Cuprean Bark was knuwn. The Bark prown 
in the Government Gardens at Darjeeling, is used entirely for the 
manufacture of febrifuge. At the factory, at Mungpoo, super- 
vised by Gakmle, 8010 lbs. of febrifuge were manufactured at a 
cost of I id. per lb. This quantity was insufBcient to meet the 
demand, and another 2868 lbs. had to be taken from the re- 
served itock. The produce of Bark off the plantations for the 
year amounted to 34.1,570 lbs. The saving effected by Govern- 
ment in substituting 6ig& lbs. of febrifuge, for an equal quantity 
of Quinine, for use in its hospitals and dispensaries, is very con- 




siderable. Taking Quinine at the low average of 8/> per oz, i 
London, and calculating exchange at i /S j, per Rupee, it cou) _ 
not have been laid down in India under 74 Rupees per lb., while 
Cinchona febrifuge cost only i6'8 Rupees per lb, ; ihe saving for 
the year amounis, iherefore, lo 3^ lakhs of Rupees. This being 
added to the 16J lakhs saved in a similar way in former years, 
brings the total saved to Government up to 20 lakhs of Rupees, 
pihich is exactly twice the amount of capital expended on the 
nlation since its commencement. 
Sales to the public exceeded 1 529 lbs., a circumstance whict 
has proved beyond all doubt that the drug is rapidly adve 
in the estimation of the public, in spile of its nauseating effects. ' 



ible showing the amount of febrifuge produced from the com 

mencement to 31st March. 1882, and the Stock at 

the latter date. 



lbs. oz. 
fcnufactured in 1874-75 4^ 'o 

1' 1875-76 1,940 6 

» 1876-77 3,750 la 

„ 1877-78 5,162 o 

„ 187S-79 7,007 o 

„ 1879.80 9,434 13 

„ 18S0.81 9,296 o 

, iSSi-Sa SjOio O 



Supplied to Medical De- 
pot, Calcutta 18,840 ■] 

Supplied to Medical De- 
pot, Bombay 6 

Supplied to Medical De- 
pot, Madras 

Supplied to Straits Settle- 
ments 

Ditto, Surgeon -General 
for Bengal (for district 
medical officers of 
Bengal) 

Supplied to Inspector- 
GeneraiofJailsjBengal 
Cfor jails and lock-ups 
in Bengal) 

Sold for Cash 

Samples, 4c, 

Slock in hand c 
March, 1882 



1,900 , 



995 



■ I5CT3 



31st 



Total ,,. 44,649 o 



These particulars are taken from the Report on theDarjeel- 
f Government Gardens, for 1882, 
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BURMAH. 



Although- plants where first introduced into this country in 
1865, No great success was attained until 1870, when a new 
plantation was established some 3700 to 4400 feet above the sea. 
About 50 acres are now planted in all, the produce from which will 
be used for febrifuge manufacture for local needs. Markham 
states " the plants thrive, but it is feared that they may never 
" attain the size of full grown trees, always remaining stunted 
" and branched like the surrounding evergreen vegetation." 



«s 



JAVA. 



In. ztiza Tslaad icr'£z:zAzns i£',ni s^e been 3B& tn ozlcrrarc 
<a£7 :i:e -ivrj beac tstxtt -sc C'zLcacca. naaasiT, Caifaxva. 
Ijtijffsrasrak. wtix& jiidids 2 vcrj fes^ perrrnrage cf pure Qamznc; 
;a icose casei c'srer > 'i.i^ The rtszrxiaacs sre chidiT on the 
OKiontains :a die Preanger drra&ua c>t WesEcm Ja^a. &«& 4400 
ti!> 5CCC feet abcTe die sea. Tbe fine Ciscfacca Scedlzxig, a 
Caliwty-a. tr*tx zxrja^^ inrc JaTa was rased ^ucn seed in RirB» 
an<i tranaferred fr-f^m therice 10 Levdec In i '^ ^^ it reached Java, 
bot had icc&red lo mach, it cscki ^Cit be kepc aii¥e,al£faoii^ one 
catting was obeaxned from it, be&sre it soocnmbed. Gieat d^orts 
have been made by the Dutch Government to extend the cnX- 
tivktujfi of Cinchona in Java, and scnK f o elates are now opened 
entirely with this prodoct. growing the most ^aioabie i^iecies^ so 
that by i%^>(. there will be some dooo acres or more in cnitrratioa, 
yielding w>me 3 vOOOX)oon». of Bark of fine quality. The foBcming 
tMtnut hfjtn the ** Ceyloo Observer " of November nth 1876 s 
interesting. 



''Report on the Government Cinchona Ekiier- 

prise in the Netherlands India for 

2nd quarter, 1876." 

ExtrBCt *^ The chemical anal3rsis has again revealed a num- 
** ber of excellent seed bearing Ledgeriana trees, one of which has 
'' the ai^toundingly high amount of 13*25 % of Quinine, equal to 
*' '7*3 % of Sulphate of Quinine in the absolutely dry Bark. 
** Five years ago Calisaya Bark that contained 3 % of Quinine 
** wan considered excellent." 

^' The species which contains Quinidine is still often met with. 
** This kind is also of a somewhat high value, since Quinidine is 
** the Cinchona alkaloid rarest met with." 

The export of Bark from Java to all parts, for the year 
•nding 30th June, 1883, amounted to 420,6681b$. 




JAMAICA. ^^^H 

Lhe cultivation of Cinchona promises most^^^ 



If and 



In this island the cultivation of Cinchi 

fevouably. The Government Gardens, amounting to i8o acres 

were first started in 1861, at some 2500 feet to 3000 feel above 

the sea. There are about 200 acres opened by private individuals, 

another 200 acres were to be placed under cultivation 

I83, giving a total of 580 acres. 

The area suitable for Cinchona in Jamacia is very limiti 
it is improbable, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, that more than 5000 acres can actually be planted with 
Cinchonas of all kinds. The following varieties are grown in 
the Government Gardens, C. Officinalis, 70 acres; C. Succirubra, 
60 acres; C. Hybrid, 28 acres; C. Calisaya, Sacres; C. Ledgeriana, 
10 acres; whilst various kinds such as C. Calisaya Verde, 
C. Morada, &c., form 4 acres. In 1880, 23,981 lbs. of Bark of the 
value of X7302, were shipped from the Government Plantations; 
in 1881, the shipment was i8,4oolbs. of the value of ^46^0, 
followed in 1882, by a shipment of 21,620 lbs. of the value of 
^2800, with the exception of a few hundred -weight, shipped by 
private growers, they represent the beginning of the export tr; 
of Cinchona Bark from the Island of Jamaica. 
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The Bark crop for the year 1883, from the Governmi 
Plantations is intended to be utilized in the island for the manu- 
facture of Cinchona febrifuge, a medicine which Jamaica will 
probably undertake to supply to the other British possessions in 
the West Indies at a moderate cost. It is under the guidance of 
Mr. D. Morris (lately attached to the Royal Botanical Gardens 
of Ceylon), since his appointment as Director ol the Botanical 
Gardens in Jamaica, that such great strides have been made with 
ichona in this island. _ 

In Jamaica, a stiff clayey soil is counteracted by the effect of aM 
;uliar geological formation, to quote T. C. Owen on Cinchona.4 
le following letter is taken from the " Gardener's Chrorucle." ■ 
The whole district is composed of White Lime Stone, on which 
rests a great deposit of stiff clay. Owing to the remarkably 
porous structure of the lime stone, there are no sufece rivers or 
streams whatever, the surface drainage is conveyed by means of 
sink-holes to subterranean rivers. The superabundant moisture 
retaining properties of the clay soil, so prejudicial to Cinchona, is 
by natural means counteracted." 
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MEXICO. 



A supply of Cinchona seeds was forwarded from India in 
1866, by Captain Makkham, to this country, which promised to be 
admirably suited for Cinchona growing*, and a ate was selected 
near Cordova for the purpose. A further supply was forwarded 
in 187 1, from the Neilgherries, and the enterprise seemed fairly 
started. But the sad fate of the Emperor Maximilian, who had 
taken great interest in the primary movement, seems to have 
checked the spread of this cultivation. Mexico, possibly, has now 
some 50 acres under cultivation, which would probably be ex« 
tended if the price for Bark were maintained. 



Growers of Cinchona are naturally anxious to know what is 
being done in the cultivation of Cinchona in all parts of [he world, 
and, in a compilation of this sort, it is necessary to make as full 
an investigation of the subject as opportunity will allow, before 
summarizing conclusions. I cannot do better than quote extracts 
from "Von Gorkom's Handbook of Cinchona Cultivation." which 
gives the latest information obtainable. The following is taken 
from the Report of the Dutch t'onsul -General at La Paz. Hkkr 
ScHUKRAFT for the year iSyS ; — 

"The great event in the agricultural region of Bolivia, is 
" the planting of Bolivian Cinchona forests, of which an earnest 
" beginning was made in [878, not by official pressure, but by a 
" genuine initiative of the land owners, and other private persons. 
" The high prices of the last three years, and the reports of the 
" Cinchona cultivation in India, have at last awakened here the 
"spirit of enterprise. The river Mapiri. in the Province of 
"Larecaja, department La Paz. has been the centre of the move- 
" ment, and already the young trees of two years growth, may 
" be reckoned at from four to five hundred thousand. The Songo 
"and Challana Valleys in the same province, which turn out 
"equally fine quality of Cinchona, number also some plantations 
" thougli of less importance. In the I'rovince of Yungas, the 
" districts from Coroico and Coripata lo the Casones River, are 
"being energetically planted; and an extensive valley, where 
"there still exists numerous groups of bushes, stumps, and shoots 
"from old stems, called the Quinuni Valley, has by purchase 
" passed into the hands of private persons, who intend 10 close it 
"for some years, to allow the young plantations to grow up. 
" Planting is done in two ways ; that which is done on private 
" estates, and that which takes place on government land. Ex- 
" cepting the Quinuni Valley, and the lands on the Mapiri and 
"Casones Rivers, all thai I have mentioned are private property, 
" and formerly were divided into haciendas, whose principal pro- 
" duce were Coca, Coffee, Cocoa, Sugar Cane, &c. In the regions 
"still uncleared on the Mapiri, the undertaking requires greater 
"labour, and more capital. The land must be acquired of the 
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"• ■« of Willi Btm w tttOff dwt ir b M« prf»*le prafioVf. 
" After the wimoMs have been Mm n l a t d, tben follows a valua- 
" tioa aa behaX of the Scste, sod thereafter a tale by pubBc 
" auctioa, ai wbkit the pethkner ei^ioyi certain preference or 
** eboke above other bidders. On^-sided preference ahraj-s ptays 
"a great part in these grants. If the petiooapr is an ins^ificaot 
"person, withcut infloerKe or infl*iential frieads, hb letter of 
" reqttrst is apt to be delayed. On the contrary, ^ome bnds are 
' vahied at low assessments, and, as in the case of the QMtnoni 
"Valley, as good as given away. This valley, probably to 
"fjerman mites (if these are Gennan geographical miles, that 
" would be equal lo a little over 46 English statute miles in lengtfi\ 
* in extent, was given over to a private planter for the sum of 
" £100, and a still larger estate on die Mapini River for £.2$o, 

"On ihe Mapiri plantation there are already some plants 
"which were put out earlier than 1878, and the proprietors afErm 
"that from ihese and 2-year old plants, th^ have already ol>- 
"tained 300 quintals of quilled Cinchona, say 13.S00 kilos, and 
"thus received back a part of their capital. In the first and 
"second years the plant is exposed to two dangers, -naiaely, 
" drought, and destruction by ants ; after that time, there is no 
" further danger from ihese. The drought which prevailed in 
" 1879 throughout Bolivia (in India and Europe on the contrary, 
" there was great complaint of the unusually wet weather), LiUed 
" thousands of plants in Mapiri. 

" Whether the planting in Bolivia (to which the planters in 
" Java cannot be indifferentj, will be earnestly prosecuted, depends 
"on the market prices of the ensuing 3 or 4 years. 

" A Bark yielding less than 2% Quinine, as export produce 
"from Bolivia, is for ira'le as good as worthless (owing to cost of 
" transport), and plantations of similar trees are good for nothing. 
"Thus success is, by no means sure, and in every case the 
'* chances are every bit as much in favour of the Javan^ as of ihe 
" Bolivian planter. If, however, ihis part of Bolivia were annexed 
" lo Chili, then from the stringent regulations of that country, an 
" entirely different result might be expected, which would have 
" serious effects upon the Cinchona cultivation in Java. 

"The total export of fine factory Cinchona Bark in 187^ 
"from the Port of Mollendo, merely amounted to between 300,000 
"and 350,000 kilos, half of which was derived from the Province 
" called Canpolican, the extreme north of Bolivia, which tends to 





iimnovj ihat there the extirpation of the trees has not yet reached 
" fts climax as it has in the Yungas. 

" The Southern Province of Santa Cruz ami Cochabamba 
"yield an ample supply of false Cinchona liark, possessing* no 
"Quinine, and worthless for the manufacturer, but it serves for 
"the fabrication of another very useful product in Europe, the 
"so-called Quinine wine." 

Mr. Vom Gorkoh adds "From a recently received private 
" report, it appears that shortly afterwards, the Bolivian Govem- 
"meni promulgated a new and am'-nded law as to obtaining 
"State laniis, by which the holders are assured of belter gua- 
"rantees. The great difficulty of export from Bolivia, is that pro- 
"duce, as a rule, must find its way through foreign territory 
" (Peru) to reach the principal, and oft mentioned port of Mollendo, 
"Bui as the South American Barks must lie destined for the pre- 
"paraiion of Quinine wine, then it will not be doubted Ihat on 
" account of the expense, it cannot remain in competition with the 
"Succirubra Barks raised in the British and Dutch Indies, which 
" are eminently suited for that purpose. This .'pecies can hardly 
" thrive quicker and more robustly even in South America, than 
" it does in suitable estates in the Indian possessions of both 
" nations, where it can return a rich paying harvest in from 4 to 
'■6 years, provided the prices of the last years do not fall too 
" much. Cultivation has also been attempted at the present time 
" in the republics of Ecuador, Venezuela, and New Granada, it 
" seems, even so far as importing rich species, by using seed 
••collected in Bolivia." 

From the foregoing extracts it would seem, that although 
it is evident a good deal is being done in Bolivia in the cultivation 
of Cinchona, it requires two special factors to make the enterprise 
appreciable on the markets of the world, neither of which just at 
present can be taken into account, namely, annexation of Boli\'ia 
by Chili, and high prices of Bark to stimulate the opening of 
fresh land. 

It appears that a 2 % Bark cannot pretend to come into com- 
petition with a 2 % Bark raised in the East, owing to the expense 
and difficulties of transport, more or less hampered by the necessity 
of passing through a foreign country (Peru). Again the class of 
cultivators, who would naturally pay special attention to growing 
Cinchona, if high prices were ruling, prefer the more lucrative 
cultivation of Coca, which can be sold on the spot, and so save 
themselves high transport charges. We hear rumous of large 
tracts being opened with the valuable Calisaya Verde, but of this 
; ScHUKRAirr makes no mention in his report. There i' 
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uporently an onsysteinatk cuitivadoo, not ail of valuable kinds, 
akbougfi doobtless a large p r o por t ion of the trees planted is of a 
good variety. 

The acquisition of land does not seem obtainable, so modi 
by open competition as by private negociation^ iriiicfa is always a 
hindrance to a new enterprise. Althoii^droa|^t and destruction 
by Ants, is mentioned as having effected mudi damage, these are 
difficulties that can be overcome by re-planting. Insecurity of 
private property, questionable origin of the new possessions, and 
doubtful right of the proprietors, coupled with scarcity of labour 
(for I note the uncleared regions require greater labour and more 
capital), make me think that it will yet be some years, before the 
cultivated Barks of Bolivia assume much importance in the Bark 
markets of the world. The scare about the extent of acreage 
being planted in Jamaica for instance, had no foundation, as will 
be seen by reference to the notes on that island, and so with Bolivia, 
I cannot help thinking that, she will not export even 2,ooo,ooolbs. 
of cultivated Bark in any year of the next six. 
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BARK REQUIREMENTS OF THE WORLD, 

ROUGHLY IN 1882. 



The following" can only be an approximate calculation of the 
Bark Requirements of the World, portions of which are, 
doubtless, still held in stock, which varies from time to time (see 
Stock Account for the United Kingdom). 

We find, out of their imports, these countries retained pre- 
sumably for their own use, and to manufacture into Quinine, as 
follows : — 





lbs. 


England 


... 6,638,352 


France 


... 4,866,081 


Germany 


... 5,674,680 


United States 


••• 3,706,697 June, 1882. 


Italy 


... 6,150,000 


India 


500,000 for febrifug 


Holland 


350,000 


Other Countries, say ... 


... 1,000,000 



28,885,810 



It is interesting to guess even how many pounds out of thejie 
29,000,000 lbs. were collected from cultivated Cinchonas. 
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In 1SS2. the >ield of Ceykm and IndiA 
amounted to roug'hly S/KXvooo 

Java 3SO/X)3 

Bolivia 200g00o (a guess). 

«ianiaica ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• 22|000 

x«ie?wico ••• ••• ■■• ••■ ••• •■• ••■ ^jQu^y 

5.577/W) 

Wild Bark from South America and the 
United States of Columbia, chiefly 
Cuprean •• 231308310 



28,885^10 



lbs. 

In 1883, the yield from Ceylon and India 

may be roug'hly put at 9,O0O/xx> 

java •■• ••• ■•• ••■ ••■ ••• ••• ••• iLsOjOOO 

Bolivia 350,000 (say) 

Jamaica and Mexico 30,000 

Total... 9,830,000 



It b impossible to know what quantity of Quinine is held 
in stock, and what quantities of Bark are likely to be required 
each year, but it is very evident that, there is a most hopeful 
future for good cultivated Barks for a long time to come. 

Should the demand for Bark extend, say at the rate 0Q15 % 
per annum, which is a very low estimate, looking at figures already 
quoted, in six years time from, 1882 to 1888, the requirements oi 
the world would be say 33,300,ooolbs., The question then is, 
will the cultivated Barks of the world be sujQficient for the trade 
without using wild Bark at all? 
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Possibly the acreage of the cultivated Barks of the world 
in 1888 will be yielding" somewhat as follows : — 



lbs. 
Ceylon 43,000 acres @ 250 an acre 

India (for export) 12 000 acres @ 250 „ 

Java 8000 „ 300 

Bolivia 2000 „ 400 

Jamaica and Mexico 1 200 „ 250 



ff 



i> 



Balance cf Bark required wild Bark) ... 



lbs. 
10,750,000 

3,000,000 

2,400,000 

800,000 

300,000 

1 7,250,000 

16,050,000 
33,300,000 



It must, however, be remembered that all the cultivated 
Bark harvested by 1888, will show a much higher percentage of 
alkaloids, than is the case at present, so that it does not follow 
that so much wild Bark would be required as one would suppose 
at the first glance at these figures, even if approximately 
•ocurate. 



The accompanying Table, showing Receipts, Slocks, and 
Wiveries of Cinchona Bark for the United Kingdom, during 
i First nine months of 1883, cannot fail to tie interesting and 
instructive to those anxious for information on the subject. 

If we examine the position of the East Indian (mostly Ceylon), 
_Bark trade we find, that in January, April, and August, the 
■ceipts exceed the deliveries, whilst in the other six months the 
averse was the case. Had not the Stocks at the commencement 
F Ihe year been abnormally targe, the position for the nine 
tenths would have been exceptionally good, as regards East 
Indian Bark, The total deliveries for the nine months amounted 
to 8373, Bales and Cases, against 3243 Bales Ac, the corresponding 
nine months of the previous year, and against 1339 Bales, Ac, 
in 1S79. The stocks or East Indian Bark at the end of September 
in 18H3, amounted to 4713 Bales, Ac, against 2712 Bales, Ac, at 
the corresponding period of 18S2, and against 440 Bales, &c., in 
1879. Hence it will be seen, although the stocks are comparatively 
large, they are not alogether excessive considering the favour in 
which East Indian cultivated Bark stands. Again, the total im- 
ports for the nine months amounted to 9582 Bales, Ac, against 
5032 in the corresponding nine months of 1882, being nearly 
double ; whilst the total deliveries for the nine months, viz. 8373 
Bales, Ac, were considerably more than double those in the pre- 
vious year, viz 3243 Bales, Ac. 

Now, as regards the position of South American Bark, We 
find in one month only, namely June, did the deliveries exceed 
the imports; so that with the large stock of 69,758 serons, Ac, 
to start with at the beginning of the year, the imports exceeding 
the deliveries, have gradually added to it, until we find by the 
end of September 1883, the stocK of South American Bark has 
reached the unprecedented total of 94,461 serons, Ac, against the 
total of 53,995 serons, Ac, at the corresponding peiiod of 1S82, 
and against 17,581 serons, Ac, in 1879. A great deal of the 
present stock of South American Bark, it should be added, is of 
inferior quality, containing about 1 % of Quinine only. During 
the first seven months, the deliveries varied from j to 10 times 
those of East Indian Bark, whilst in August and September, they 
amounted to litde more than 2 to 3 dmes those of East Indian 
Bark, which shows a stagnant and unwieldy market at this period, 
in keeping with the great fall in the value of all Bark. 

The total deliveries for the nine months amounted to 44,330 
serons, Ac, against 71,036 serons, Ac., delivered in 1882, and 
70,084 serons, Ac, delivered in 1881, and 36,265 serons, Ac, 
delivered in 1879, so that whilst the deliveries of South American 
Bark decreased in 1882 by 36,706 serons, Ac, those of East Indian 
increased by 5130 Bales, Ac, This fact shows that, cultivated 
1 Barks are becoming more and more sought after. 



of Month. 


Deliveries for Home use and Export. 


380. 


1879. 


1883. 


1882. 


1881. 


1880. 


1879. 


449 


87 


726 


161 


165 


370 


224 


5,718 


5,946 


3,62s 


6,353 


5,151 


6,479 


3,415 


563 


219 


1,835 


277 


455 


803 


355 


1,365 


10,665 


7,996 


9,098 


16,764 


11,201 


6,904 


974 


372 


2,751 


340 


706 


1,09s 


480 


;,767 


16,89s 


14,687 


14,458 


23,687 


15,720 


12,325 


,543 


544 


3,419 


704 


1,108 


1,463 


712 


!,Il8 


20,464 


21,321 


20,336 


29,037 


21,598 


I7,«79 


,775 


627 


4,214 


1,06s 


1,355 


1,720 


936 


',412 


25,479 


25,591 


27,781 


37,546 


26,020 


20,S35 


,926 


680 


5,136 


1,465 


1,686 


2,016 


992 


■A9& 


29,113 


34,746 


33,125 


44,891 


3,1635 


23,540 


!,759 


810 


6,171 


1,819 


1,977 


2,434 


1,045 


.,627 


34,777 


38,75{4 


39,121 


54,691 


38,289 


28,693 


;,336 


1,010 


7,34« 


2,473 


2,334 


3,292 


1,127 


1,998 


39,953 


41,365 


57,759 


65,842 


44,071 


30,991 


,020 


1,176 


8,373 


3,243 


2,508 


3,726 


1,339 


462 


45.512 


44.330 


71,036 


70,084 


48,824 


36,265 
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MARKETS AND MANUFACTORIES, 




^^"In London Bark is sold by public auction every alternate 
Tiiesday, at one o'clock, at Messrs. Lewis and Peat's offices, No. 
6, Mincing- Lane. Samples are on show a day or two before the 
sales, at the sale-rooms of the different brokers. Samples of each 
parcel of Bark are sent round to the different buyers, some ten 
days previous to the sale for the purpose of testing its value by 
analysis. 

The buyers of Bark (there are about ten or twelve only in 
the London market) are divided into two. sections, viz. -. those who 
buy for the druggists, and those who buy for the manufacturers of 
Quinine, the last named being by far the most important. The 
"dru^ists" buy entirely on appearance, hence a fictitious price is 
often obtained for a good looking Bark, which would show a poor 
analysis. They dispose of the Bark in small lots amongst the 
chemists on the Continent, who use it for tinctures, ionics, &C. 
The "manufacturers" buy entirely on analysis at so much the 
unit of Quinine (which varies from time to time) on orders from 
Europe and America, to supply the manufacturers established 
there for making Quinine, and it is on these orders, whether few 
or many, dejiends the clulness or briskness of any particular sale. 
The market in Paris takes the next place in importance, now 
that the New York market has lost its significance, since the 
abolition of the duties on Quinine. It is said that the East Indian 
Barks are still difficult to work in France on account of their hard- 
ness, and the amount of secondary alkaloids, and large percentage 
of resin. 



< 



At tlie present time there se 
facturies of Quinine in the world. 

In London 

Philadelphia 

Milan 

Germany 

1 Paris 

^Amsterdam 



1 to be sixteen known manu- 



2 Howard & Whiffen's 



Von Gorkom says, " The cost of a factory appears to be from^ 
" £25,000 to £41,667. The two large factories at Philadelphia 
" are said to turn out more produce than all the European 
" factories together, but they do not seem able to continue com- 
" peting with the great European firms, and America requisitions 
'" more and more quinine salts from Europe each year, and 
" graduallv the New York market will be compelled to confine 
" itself to Pharmaceutical Barks. That the number remains so 
'' limited must be owing' to the special knowledge required for the 
" extraction of the raw material. This knowledge is, doubtless, 
I " confined to a few people, and it remains a secret which each 
" establishment keeps to itself." 

A great depreciation in the value of all Bark has taken place 
I since the autumn of last year, which has greatly disappointed 
' holders and growers. Had the price of Quinine fallen as well, 
the injury to growers would nol have been so serious. 

A large surplus stock of Quinine was manufactured some two 
or three years ago, when Cuprean Bark was first imported ; and 
it is probable the present fall mav be attributable to this stock 
remaining on hand in some cases ; and so checking the demand 
for fresh supplies of Quinine. Cuprean Bark, which has so 
mightily affected the Bark trade of the world, is not mentioned 
even either In Markham's nor Von Gohkom's works : this shows 
how easily an important factor may spring up in any trade and 
nullify to some extent previous calculations. 

In spite of the steady increase of the consumption of Quinine, 
some 10% per annum, the stocks have increased largely, and it 
will be some time before they are worked down, unless some 
event of importance should take place, such as a Continental war. 
The present low prices (unit from 5d. to 6d, only) have quite 
stopped the sale of South American Bark in the London market, 
and it is very evident that Bark collected from wild Cinchonas is 
unable to compete on account of expense in collecting, and 
p inferiority, with cultivated Barks from Ceylon, and other parts of 
the East. 
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ARTIFICIAL PREPARATION OF QUININE 




The frequent rumours that nature was on the ver^ of 
Peering up her secrets to the Scientist and Chemist, and that quinii 
would be obtained Synthetically before long, has occasionally 
eiven needless alarm to those inierestcd in Cinchona cultivation. 
VON GoRKOM in his exhaustive chapter on this sufcqect writes as 
follows: "Granted now, that at no veiy distant period it may" be 
L" possible to prepare the most valuable Cinchona alkaloid by the 
■"synthetic method, what dangers have the Cinchona planters to 
''fear from this scientific triumph? In our opinion the natural 
"product would not be thrustaside, though the compelition ' ' " 
"become serious. It is by no means certain that with a s 
" chemical composition, similar physiological and therapeui 
" effects would follow, and even where it so, then people would 
" years cling to the old well ascertained state of things, before a" 
"unconditional trust would be placed in the new venture In any 
"case, the artificially obtained Quinine would require costly pro- 
" duction, and experience must show, by which way this remedy 
" can be most advantageously prepared. What does the history of 
" Madder teach us ? Its culture seemed doomed to entire 
*' extinction, when the way to prepare that colouring matter ar- 
"tificially was found out. Yet it is not only still existent, but it is 
"even considered at the present day, that an extension of Madder 
" cultivarion is desirable and profitable. The product of art does 
"not seem to satisfy the Dyers in every point, as well as the 
" material which nature offers. Indigo also has now been prepared, 
"artificially ; this fine discovery, however, will be first valuable to 
" industry, only as soon as the indispensable raw material can be 
" procured in sufficient quantity and in a profitable manner. Indigo 
"culture goes on its way, and is not as yet dangerously menaced. 

"The possibility of an artificial preparation of Quinine may 
" rise up before the planters as a threatening spectre, but we 
"continue convinced, that the cultivation of Cinchona thereby 
" would in no way receive a death blow, that at most it would 
"have to be narrowed or modified, and yet remain profitable." 



SUMMARY. 



As will be seen by the Tables referring to the countries,, 
lence information has l.een obtainable, every consecutive year 
shows a gfreat increase of importations of Bark. As regards the 
United States of America this is not the case, but the manufactured 
article, since the duty on Quinine was removed in 1879, has been 
imported in enormously increasing quantities. It is very evident 
that more and more febrifug'e medicine will tje required each year 
throughout the world ; and I have shown by statistical reference 
t in countries, where at present no records of Bark or Quinine 
K>rtations exist, and where presumably they are little underF 
' ', there is an immense field for a further extension of tl 



The enormous exports of the famous Cuprean Rark, and in 
consequence the manufacture of a surplus quantity of Quinine some 
two years ago, have most distinctly temporarily upset the Bark 
markets, for all kinds of South America and East Indian Bark. 
Prices have now reached a lower point than it is possible to 
collect it at, in its wild state, and cultivators who have been lying 
out of their money for some years, will scarcely harvest their Bark 
unless obliged to, during the present unsatisfactory state of thi 
market, Jd or 6d, a lb, all round nettona parcel, scarcely paying 
harvesting and other expenses. A glance at the price list of thi 
various Barks, shows how abnormally low ihey are at present. 

In enumerating the different countries where Bark is cuUi 
tivated, it will tie seen that Ceylon is by far the most important ; 
but it is said Bolivia, Java, and Southern India are making great 
efforts in the same direction. I have endeavoured to calculate as 
nearly as inference will let me, what we can expect the imports 
to be from those Countries by 1S88, and what the Bark require- 
ments of the world may possibly come to then. Some cultivators 
are alarmed at the heavy stocks remaining in the United 
Kingdom at this date, but when we examine carefully the position 
of East Indian Bark, we see the deliveries have been on the whole 
very fair, although the prices have receded considerably. A large 
proportion of the Bark held in stock in London is inferior i % 
Cuprean. 
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The extract from Von Gtorkom^s work on the invention of 
Quinine will be interesting to. many who dread an artificial 
creation of the article, and the following- statement from his work 
will relieve the minds of others, who fear an over supply glutting 
the markets. "It is beyond doubt, that. even in civilized and 
" regularly governed countries, every year thousands suffer from 
" fever, which is not combated in time by the administration of 
"the necessary, but expensive means of health; further, that 
" entire countries still remain insensible to the excellent remedy ; 
"so we may picture to ourselves, that the consumption at the present 
"day of Cinchona and its alkaloids merely represents a paltry 
'' fraction oi the quantity which will be required to satisfy the 
" prescriptions of medicine and humanity, in every country, and 
" among all classes of men. In fact the want may be termed 
" limitless." 

In conclusion I may add that, in my opinion, cultivators of Bark 
have a good prospect before them, in that they can compete more 
than favourably with the great Wild Bark trade of South America, 
and that as far as one can judge now, even in five years' time the 
cultivated Barks, unless a tremendous impetus was given to in- 
creasing the acreage, will do little more than supply half the 
requirements of the world. 




Ir APPENDIX. 1 

wtiews on l^t Edition of " Ifotes and Statlatios of Cinolioiia." ^M 
I OINCHOSA BARK.— -LiTitfrptTOl Paper. ^M 

P A tnoBt yaluablo Broohure has jnaC boec giveu to the commorcial world ^H 
kr. JnhD Hamilton, of Londaii, in which atteatiOD is drawn bo the great, ^H 
migbt almost bbj ojarveUouH, iDcrea.se !□ the production of and dealiogB in 
Oioohona bath, Ererjbodj knows the value of qninin« as a medicine, bat 
rery ten people aonid estimate the neighC in ponnda or value in sterling of 
the drug cODHamed ail over the world. In the United Kingdom alone the 
imports from all quarters, we learn from Mr. Ham'ltoti'a paper rose from 
8.636,568 lb«., valned at £218,566, in 1870, to 14,010,096 lbs., value £1,814,501, 
in 1881. Further, to give an idea of the matcniCude of the operations in thia 
article, we may point out that, whilst the imports were aa stated above, more 
Uian half the quantity wae exported, but the ralue being only £730,050, it is 
erideot the commoner quality went away anii the better wna kept here, aa the 
balance of the valne of impoits was no leas than £1,084.451. There wonld 
appear to be eitenaiTe speculative operations io the article in the United 
States and elsewhere. Out of total imports of 4.901,372 lbs., rained at 
£368,875, she took 1,456,661 lbs. frnm the United Kingdom last year, and ex. 
ported to na 489,664 lbs. France sent ua 1,0';7,808 lbs., aod took from as 
1,084,872 lbs. In our own Eaat India posBesBioua, notably Ceylon, the growth 
and produolion has been very rapid, and is to be still further developed. In 
1876 we imported from our own East Indian poeaesaiona 158,480 Iba., in 1831 
1364,912 lbs., being a tenfold iccrease in six years. The United Kingdom 
derived its supplies from nine principal eonntriea, America from twenty eight 
different parts of the world. It would occupy too maoh apace to ^ive full 
particulars of the imports and exports in all European (onutrieB. We may 
remark, honever, still quoting from Mr. Hamilton's tables. Ac, that Fraoaa 
tooklBst year 4,377,145 lbs., against 1,761,600 lbs, in 1877. Italy imported 
5,646,200 lbs. in 1881, against 990,080 lbs. in 1876. Qermany in 1881 imported 
4.769,160 lbs., against 1,430,000 in 1877. 

One very strange feature is the fact that, notwithstanding the great !□■ 
ovoBe in prodnction, prices have in no case fallen below valnes in 1870, bat 
on the contrary nre higher liban ever. In 1K70 the price here was Is. 8id., 
and in 1881 2a. 7d. per lb., the average of twelve years being Ss. 'lid. The 

oonclnBions naturally arrived at are that, no matter what the supply may bo, 

the demand is able to absorb it, and that the production mual be profitable ^^t 
seeing thac prices still show n batdenin;; tendency after an advance of 6d. to ^^M 
la. per lb., and that in tbe face of a produotioD five to ten times in exoesa of ^^M 

« Bible supply ten years ago. ^M 

CINCHONA BARK.— PuWc Ladger, Oct. Smh, 1883. ^M 

HoTKs AND Statistics op Cincboki BiaK bi John Hahilton." ^H 

The above is Che title of a very ueefnl and interesting pamphlet on oa ^H 
e of growing importance, not only ]a u cdmmercial but also in a medical 
poml of view. Everyone who adroita the valuable properties of " Quinine " 
■will be ready to encourage the prodnction of Cinchona Bark. Originally the 
Bta'«s of Ootnmbia and adjacent districts of Sooth America almost had a 
monopoly of this valuable product, and they still continue (although at heavy 
coat) to supply the largest proportion ; but attention baa of recent years been 
Miracted to its cultivation in Ceylon and other parts of Indio. The efforts in 
this direction are now aeanming somewhat formidable proportions, and 
"^ -—■- attain a maffnitude which tnoy ultimately materially aileot tba ' 




Mt. Hamilbon, who seema to be well aoqnainted with the utiole, sp; 

hive devottid great time and attBntion id oolleoting the infonnfttim 
fuitiiiihe*, judging from the valtuble data contuned in bie p»Diph1et, n 
embraoes DOtea and aCatiotios of nearly nil European oouutrieB, aa well a 
tbc Doited States of Amerioo. 

In tbe Doited Eingdooi alone the total importa of CinohonB Bark have 
mased from 2.E3S,&68 Ibn., in 1870 to U,040,096 Iba. in 1S81. Of thia 
t«r qnftntity laal jear I,S(i4,913 Iba. were from the Briliah E^t Indies, 
once ooty 158,*80 Iba. were received in 1876. France imported 7.950,BOS 
a. in 1881, againat 2,079,110 lbs. in 1ST7, retaining of the former qoantity 
at f ear 4,277,1'IS lbs. for its home oonanmption, a^ainat 1,764,600 Iba. in 
1877> Similar reaulta are ecideoced in Oermony, where the qnantit; im- 
ported and osed rose from 1,430,000 Iba. in 1S77 to 4,769,160 Iba. in 1831. 



Theae aie a few of the atriking featnrea in connection with the 
menta of the article in Eniope. Tba Cinehonn Bark trade in the Di 
Blatca of America also illnetrutea aome icitereatiag and important 
The UJtal imporla into that country in 1877 were 1,876,000 Iba. riaing i 
to 4,853,000 lbs., in 1879 to 6,888,641 Iba., in 1880 to 6,014,6^5 lbs., bnt. m 
1S81 there waa a falling off in quantity Co i,^0l,i*7i iba., but the value of thfa 
lost named quantify exceeded tbat of 1880 by about £33,000 which wonid 
,o arise from ttie quality in 1881 being eaperior, and comprising nmab 
impartatione frotu Bngland, yielding a loi'ge;' percentage of alkatoids. 
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Theac detnila are bat a anmmary of aome of the 
n the pamphlet allnded to. and wbioh 
' ' ' -----. inlhia largely inon 



H>of all who take sj 



pioua information ooa- 
loimeod to the mn 
and important produotj 



Fiom FhmmaccuHail JouTOa!. 
[ HoTKB AKD STATiaiics Or CyNCHOHi BASE. By Jons Hamilton. Lond< 
J, W. Collinga. 

Tbis little pamphlet of aeventeen pages profesBca lo give rough stati 
I < of the importavion of cinotona bark into some of tiie loadi - 
countries and iuLo (.he United Statea. The compilation of table 
might appear, at first eight, to be an easy matter; ijut there are ho mwij 
poaaible aourcea of eiror, and ao many dilSoaltiea in the way of obtaining in- 
formation, that the author may be cougmtulated upon being able to obtain 
even rongh gtatlstioa on so oomplic^i ed a Hohjeot as the commerce of oiuchoaa 
bark. Mr. Hamilton haa evidently taken much pains to collect reliable in- 
formation, yet he haa been unable to obtain any account from Spain and 
Austria] from the latter country because all importacioua ot drugs ate olaaaed 
under one beailing. There muat naturally be much difliculty in making diver- 
gent aoooucta from different aouvceB agree, and hence it can linrdly be 
wondered at, that the atatementa on pnge 6, of the amount of Cinohaoa Bark 
eiported in 1881. from England to France and the L'uited Statea doea not 
.agree with, that of the quantity imported from England in the atuoe year by 






. m pages 10 and ll.» This is mare espeoially the case whon 
^^ It the roeroy of priuters, Thna in a foot.nota on paf?e 6, Mr. Hamilton 
tvmarks thai he reoeired the follotrini; reply bjibdC the table &., when making 
inquiriea as to the dlSBrenoe between Btntements obtamad from the Board of 
Trade and othera pnblished in the Oeylrrn Obeervtr : — 

" The Beard of Trade monthly aooounts only give approsimate qoantitiaa 
and valQS; ehs great diffsrenoe in the ToIaSH of 187S arisea from a pr'iDter'B J 
ermr in the montUy aoooonta." M 

Nevertheless tabular atatemeuta are nJwaya of conaidei-ablo valne, if ereu^ 
only approximatelj correct, and maat of nsoeasity oSord abundaal; food f<w ■ 
re&eotiOQ. Thus the ooiinlaaioa ia arrived at that England is the chief markat 
of (hu world for Cinohona Bark, and tbo valne of ita importationa is ahown i.0 
h&ve inoraaaed fmiu £31S,56e in 1S70 to £1^16,501 in ISBl. Although mo^e 
than hiilf of the imports are a^in sent out of the ooautry the value of t e 
exporta is less than thaL of tbe portion retained, indicating that the beht 
OlBDhcMia Barka remain in Great Britain. It ia alao an inalxuotive fui:t ttsB 
UiB value of the imports of East Indian Barks has increased from £2S,682 iitt 
1S76 to £348,894 in 1S81. 

Comparatively little is aaid conaeming the West Indian Barka, theas 
having only entered into oommeroe within the laat few yean, There iioold, 
lunvever, be no diffionlty in obtaining ioformitinn from Jamaica under the 
' ' listration ot the Botanioal DepHrtment. So far oa oan be 
id from the tables, it would appear that most of these Barks ttnd a 






I the United States. 



lotfaer eingnlar fact rerealed by these atatiatioa is the apeoulation whioh 
ilnce in the Cinchnna market. The variation in the price of qiiinina, 
'hioli fia. Sa. in 1876 and 13a. in 1878 may be taken ae eiamples, has led 
fi>;q:!r>nt LTitercbanges of Bark where least expected. Thus England has 
importcil (."inchonn Bark from Pranoo and Germnny, although it haa sent 
bark in Ibc aame year more than it reoeived. Amerioa also baa imported 
OioohoTia Uaik from tvpenty-eight different onontries, inHtoad of only from 
thme which pi-oduoe it. 

It ia intereating to note alao that wbilo the Java bark received in Amstar- 
dam in 1881 amounted to only 268,6W lbs., in the same year 1,U64,912 lbs. oC 
Sa«t Indian Bark vtaa imported into the United Kingdom. The oara taken in 
llia oulticatian indirectly oomea oat in tbe tact that the Java Ledgeriana Back 
has steadily inoreased in peroencage of quiiliue from the maxim nm percentage 
of 5'18 in 1872 to 9'00 in 1881. There are many other important facte and 
rnnoh aBefDl intormaticn afforded by thie little brochwra, which shonld be im 
tbe handa of every one uannected with the Cinchona trade. 

It may be hopnd that in a second edition the author will be iible to add 
reapeotive values of the different varietiea ot Cinchona Barks, snoh as 
planters same idea as to the species which would pay best in 
id OS to tiJe coantry which would afford the best market for j 
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tt the anlhor of Chia c 
tfnlled SUMS ondB oa 
exported lo Fmnoe fo 



tbin ■negation ot inacoaraoy, t wonld ban (a iliaw the aueatloa 
retol Review. Qratly, w the ^t Ikiu, tha KiDitaerdBl yooi of tbe 
Dth June : nnil aeDancUy, cbat altlioagti IfietXi Iba. cc Bkrk vers 

its mimri&l cnnsnioDtioa pnanmably, oaljS37,0§& were uoed tor 
ie-attDT ftllcnvin^ Fur wuetage, may have had 
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From the Ceylon Obaerrer, — Sot'ember 20th. 1883, 

EDITORIALS 

STATISTICS OF CINCHONA BARK. 

There ia no more cartain faict thou that millione annnBU; of the human 
'iMe, and we might add of doaietitio aummlB, also, perish for want of amplo 
■npplieg of the medioma, composed of the alkaloida of cioohoan bark, nbioh 
is ^must a, aptoific in case of malarious fevers. One of the most hopeful aigos 
of our times, tbei'ofare, is the euocmouH iiicroase which has recently takao 
place in the productioa of bark anu its manufactnie into quinine or the allied 
alkaloids. Uaoh of the inoreaae ia, no donbt, doe to the export from South 
America mainly of cupi^ean bark, the Lark of a tree botanicaily distinot fma 
cinobona, but poBBeeaing the eame tonic and febrifuge propertitw. That tha 
average prices of cinchona bark should have remained ao steady in the faoo ol 
the market Qoodod by this inferiur euLintitule sfaews bow largely thi) oon- 
SDmptioDof the alkaloids muBt bo increasing. Tbiafnat is strikingly exhibited, 
in a pamphlet issued by Ur. John Uomilton, lately of Dikcya, Ceylao, whose 
valuable oontributiijiis to our oolumsa oiDohona plsnterH have appreciated. A 
nuBlake in some statistics furnished to db by Mr, Hamilton BOme lime ago it 
is now eiplamed, was due to a printer's error in the monthly accounts at ChA 
Board of Trade, nhioh. It seems, givo in any case only approiimatioas, Iho 
correct figures being found in the annual accounts. The Sgnresuow fumiiliBd 
to Mr. Hamilton show a perfectly astouadiog inoreaee in the imports of balk 
to Britain, with considerable odvauuea in many other counlries. In looldng at 
values, Mr. Hamtltoa reminds as that we muBt take into account uu arers^ 
greatly lowered by the iupouring of oupreao bark. He might have added tfatt 
affect of tbe large quantities of twig barb sent, especially from Ceylon. 
The iucreaBe in imports into Great Britain was from 2,S36,000, valued at 
£n8,i»0, in 1870, tonoleBatbHiil4-,DW,0001bB.Talaedat£l,8lJ:.000inl6Sl; 
an increaae of 11,504,000 IbH, and £ 1,595,000 in 12 years ! While the importB 
from the United Slates of Goluuibia bad increased eight-fold, the advarse 
InQuence of war in the case of Chili is shewn in a decrease equal to twelve, 
fold. The increase of imports into Sritain was gradual until IShO, when a leap 
was made from 9 milliona of lbs. in that year to 14 in ISSl. Ceylon told lor 
some of this increase in 1881, but the iuQuence of our island wiU be much 
more apparent in the Bgnree for 1882. The importations from Britieh In^a 
are given from 1870, and they evidentl; include bark from Cejton, aa anr 
London correspondent points out. We are rather surprized that Ur. HamiltoD. 
did not discriminate the bark from Ceylou. With the proviso that not quite 
all the bark eiported from Ceylon goes to Britain, we now give the Sgures for 
total imports from the British East Indies with thoee lor exports from 
Ceylon^ 



ImporUs from B. I. 


Erporiafrom Ceylon, 


1876... 154,480 lbs. 


66,569 lbs. 


1877... 511,168 „ 


173,497 „ 


1878... 514,864 ., 


373.511 ,. 


1879... 1.004,080 „ 


1,308,518 „ 


1880... 1,814,736 „ 


1,307,720 „ 


1881... 1,864,913 „ 


3,0b9,8H5 



There are disorepuioies h^re whiobwe oannnt reoonoile, eapedalty in the oaM 
of 1881, when only an aggregate of 1.864.912 was imported into Britain from 
the East Indiea, Bgainst otbc 3 millions of Iba. exported from Ceyloo alone. 
CanCbe balonoe have goae to the oontineat of Europe ? The differeDCa between 
OBlendar jroarti and netiaona ooDld doC prodaoe the diaorepano; ? Britain Heeme 
to have imported from France and other weBtern oonutriee as well as eiported 
to them, bnt as a genaral mle, keeping the beat barka to mannfaotnie into 
quinine. Of the 14 millionB of lbs. importc^i into Britain in 1881, more than 
halt (nearly 8 millions, in truth), oame fram the UoiWd States of Colombia, 
but a large proportion of this was Cnprea bark. Tbo Eaat Indies rank aecond 
BH aaouroe of anpply; with Pern third; Franoe fourth (but Britain eiported 
ihither about as muoh aa ahe imported); and Bouador sixth. The average 
]tci0Bs in Britain have rangod from la. ijd. in 1870, the lowest, to 2b. lljd., 
the highest in 1879. With the enormoua imports of 9 and 14 millionB in tba 
two anooeediBg years the figurea went down only to 2b. 74di and 2b. 7d., while 
the moan avBrage for the twelve years waa 2b, aid. These figures ace surely 
anoooraging, even when we find that out of the 14 millions of Iba. imported in 
1881, OQO.half was eiported. The actnnt conaumptiou of bark in Britain baa 
risen from 1.104^000 lbs. in 1870, to seveD millionB last year. The United 
Btates of Nocth America seem to receive the vast hulk of ther supplies of bark 
from the United States of Colombia — ^jnprea mainly — although no fewer thaji 
28 BonrcBs of supply ace ennmerated. Ah our readers ace aware, the duty on 
qninine impurted into America waa recently abolittbed, muoh to the anger of 
the manufaoturers, who thought their industry as muoh entitled to protection 
■a others. There cau be little doubt that, Irom the date of the al«lition of 
the duty, the larger quantities of quinine imported would react on the figures 
for bark, and so we find that the quantity of the latter, whioh rose from 
1^6,000 lbs. in 1877 to 6,888,000 ia 1879, went down to 4,201,000 in 1881. 
Tha prices in the five years ranged from Is. 1^ to Ib. 9d. the mean 
vvtil^e being la. S^d. It ia signiSeant that imports from Golombia. went 
Amu from S,:^iH,000 lbs. in 18?0 tu 1,738,000 in 1881 ; the imports from 
Bt«1and rising from ei7,000 lbs. in 167» to 1,342,000 in 18B1. In this case we 
should like to ttee the quantity of quinine import>ed from England and Franoe. 
The imports of Bark into the latter country rose from :i,079,(X)0 lbs. io 1877 to 
7,850,000 lbs. ia 1881. England contributing 3,O4«,t)00, But the chief source 
of increaao was in the rise of Golombiau Bark from 1,430,000 in 1880 to 
8,392,000 lbs. 1881, most of the increase beiug doubtless in euprea. Uf the 
T,9E0,000 lbs. imported, only 3,017,000 lbs. were consumed, so that France, for 
deooctiona and alkaloids, uses Bark only eijual to,i-7thG the quantity employed 
in Britain. Of the imports of bark into France the larger portion is en route 
to coontriea in the interior of Europe. The uonsumption in Krauoe rose in 
)881 BO as to be higher by 3i milliong of lbs. tbnn in 1877, and the average 
value was Dnhanoed from 2s. 41d. per lb. to 2b. lOJd. the mean average for the 
G years being 2b. 8td. In Geimuny the bark imported and used had riaeu 
from l,43U,tI0O in X877 to 4,769.000 in 1881, the value rising from 2a. in 1877 
to 4s. }d. in 1880, and 3b. 2d. in IhSl, the mean avera^Q for tbeE yean being 
99s. Sid., exactly as in Franco. The importations of Bark into Italy rose from 
990,000 IbB. in 1876 to 1,807,000 in 1880, and then at a bound, to 5,&46,000 in 
1881. There is un importaut factory in Milan, and about 4,000,000 lbs, of 
Bark waB converted into quinine in 1881, besidea the quantity used in the 
rough Btste by the inhabLtants of maraby and feverisb places. American 
Bark is said not to be imported direct into the Netherlands, but such Bark 
muse enter largely intotho imports from England, which rose from 1,113,000 lb. 
__blS77 to 2,910,000 in 1881. The bulk received at Amsterdam from Java 
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rose from 4,027 lbs. in 1879 to 170,000 in 1880, the estimate for 1881 being 
220,000. This was Government Bark. From private plantations the importa 
are now larger than we expected — having risen as follow : — 

1879 60,000 lbs. 

1880 160,000 „ 

1881 90,000 „ 

The average value of Government Bark ranged from Is. Hid. in 1870 to Ss. 4d. 
in 1877 ; 3s. Sf . in 1880 and down again to 2s. in 1881, the mean average being 
28. 4d. per lb. This is lower than we expected and knowing that some of the 
best Ledgoriana bark sold for over £1 sterling per lb., we are surprized at the low 
averages for Iiedgeriana alone, even although much of it may have been twig 
bark. The average for 8,807 lbs. in 1878, yielding from 6 per cent. min. to 8 
per cent. max. quinine, was only 48. 9d. ; while the highest price 6a. Sd. was 
realized by 4,317 in 1876, yielding only 8*09, to 7*02. In 1881 the quantity 
was 4,180 lbs., yielding such high results as 5 to 9 per cent, of quinine, but 
the value realized is not stated. These are some of the interesting facts in 
Mr. Hamilton's book, and as he tells us he is to send 200 copies to Ceylon for 
sale, cinchona planters and all interested in the enterprize will have the 
opportunity of seeing the full details. 
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